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A® the importance of the French revolution to the political 

exiftence of other nations begins to be more openly ac- 
knowledged,—and as this revolution, whatever may be the fu- 
ture good effects of it upon the happinefs of mankind, has 
been attended with a mafs of evil fo enormoufly great, that 
the patriot can no more keep it out of fight than the courtier, — 
every inquiry into its remote caufes, and every calm review of 
its progres, will be welcomed with avidity by wife and.good 
men. ‘The brilliant profpects which decorated the’early pe- 
riods of this revolution, are no more. All fince has been ob- 
{curity and confufion :— events have fucceeded events with fuch 
rapidity, that nothing good has found an eftablifhment, and 
nothing bad has been radically cured. Where thefe things 
may end, it would be prefumption to decide ; but fo many of 
the greateft calamities human nature is fubjeét to, have ac- 
companied every ftage of the French revolution, that, as it 
was unprecedented in-its rapid and impetuous origin, it is to 
be hoped that its progrefs may, by the timely ufe of wife 
and proper meafures, be averted from all nations wheretyranny 
yet remains in force, and the happinefs of the many is facri- 
ficed to the avarice, the ambition, and the profligacy of the 
few. 

From the fuccefs of Dr. Moore’s Fournal, and the general 
intereft it created, we were led to expect a more regular and 
orderly difcuflion of the affairs of France; and accordingly the 
work before us may be confidered as the completion of his 
Journal, and as exhibiting a regular feries, or View of the 
French revolution, from the earlieft fymptoms of difcontent, 
to the abolition of royalty and the death of the king. The 
doétor complains, in his Dedication to the duke of Devon- 
fhire, that his principles had been mifunderftood, that thofe 
who are called Democrates in France declared that, with other 
faults, his Journal had an intolerable leaning towards arifto- 
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cracy ; and thofe, on the other hand, who are denominated 
Arifiocrates, were of opinion, that its greateft fault was a ftrong 
bias to democracy. Such, however, is the fate of all writers 
who aim at impartiality, efpecially at a time when the intem- 
perance of party rage has completely feparated fociety into 
two clafles, and left nothing common between them, and no 
opening for the wifdom of candour, or the benefits of recon- 
ciliation. The fame obje&ions will probably be urged againft 
the prefent work: but as we confider them of very little im- 
portance, we fhall proceed to review it, with every allowance 
which the author can wifh to be made. 

In the commencement, Dr. Moore takes a flight fketch of 
the refources of France, which, in all periods of her hiftory, 
he conceives to have been very great,—and appeals to the won- 
derful quicknefs with which the has ever recovered from her 
moft lengthened difafters, particularly the bloody civil war of 
the League,—and the jealoufy which, from many fuch circum- 
ftances, the has ever excited in other powerful nations. During 
the reign of Lewis XIV. he ftates, that loyalty, or more pro- 
perly royalty, became a fafhion and a principle, and remained 
im full force during the long reign of that ‘ adfor of a king.” 
La patrie fell into difufe, and /e rei {upplied its place. On 
this he remarks, that, although it is both natural and juft to 
admire a great king and love a benevolent one, yet there is 
nothing in fuch fentiments to fire the imagination or greatly 
to captivate the affections. Thefe effects can be produced 
only when the expreflion native country prefents itfelf to the 
mind. ‘ To tell men they have difgraced their country, is 
the moft bitter of all reproaches : to fay they have done it ho- 
nour, is the moft foothing of all praifes.’ But fuch was not 
the feeling in Louis XIV.th’s days. His fubjeéts thought of 
nothing an the monarch, and the monarch confequently 
thought of nothing but himfelf. The fame fyftem prevailed 
during the regency, and a great part of the reign of Louis 
XV. who, however, loft the affection of his people towards 
the end of his reign; and the death of Louis le bien-aiméd was 
heard rather with fatisfaction than forrow. 


* Tt had been the cuftom, in times of public danger, to make-a 
proceflion of the fhrine of St. Genevieve, the patronefs of Paris, 
in the hopes that by the faint’s interceilion the threatened calamity 
might be averted. ~ This ceremony was performed during the laf 
ilinefs of Louis XV. He expired notwithftanding. When his 
death was announced in a certain company, one obferved that the 
proceffion of the fhrine feemed to have loft its efficacy. “ What. 
happier effect could it have produced,” faid another, “ Js he not 
dead?” Vol. i. P. IQ. 
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Notwithftanding the fhock given to royalty during this 
reign, Dr. Moore remarks that at the acceflion of Louis XVI. 
the public opinion feemed to have a tendency to return to its 
ancient bias. But many caufes contributed to prevent its full 
force. The fpirit of philofophical difcuffion had prevailed, 
very much ; prejudices were unveiled, and Voltaire and the 
encyclopedifts got poffeffion of the opinions of the thinking 
part of the nation. By the increafing commerce of the na- 
tion, literature and riches became more diffufed among the 
middle and inferior orders of fociety, and the pride of nobili- 
ty began to be irkfome to the dourgeoife. At the fame time 

e nobility were not without their complaints. ‘The oppor- 
tunities of diftinguifhing themfelves in the field more rarely 
occurred ; and when they did, it was generally in diftant cli- 
mates, to which thofe of the higher rank feldom liked to go, 
and therefore were not fent. Many of the nobleffe were dif- 
gufted at the manner in which favours were diftributed at Ver- 
failles, while infignificant courtiers were preferred. ‘£ This,” 
adds our author, ‘ accounts for the cold fupport which, at the 
beginning of the revolution, the king and the court party re 
ceived from fome of the nobility, and a confiderable number 
of the officers of the army.’ P. 30. 

The conduét of the queen, which took from the dignity of 
the court without adding to its popularity,—the profuton 
which accompanied her entertainments,—the prodigality of 
fome of the princes of the blood,—the part which France took 
in fupport of American independence,—the abolition of the 
houfehold troops,—the introduction of the German cuftom of 
poet foldiers by blows,—and the convoking of the affem- 

ly of the ftates-general at Verfailles,—are all enumerated here 
among the caufes which precipitated the revolution, and 
which, Dr. Moore thinks, had full as much weight as the ar- 
bitrary government itfelf. ‘ In no other nation do the cir- 
cumftances above enumerated occur in addition to their arbi- 
trary government, nor did they ever before occur in France.’ 
He is likewife of opinion that, perhaps, all thofe caufes toge~ 
ther would not have produced the revolution, without the call- 
ing together of the ftates-general. Having difcuffed thefe 
preliminary confiderations, he proceeds to detail the events of 
the revolution in a regular feries, interfperfed with fuch re- 
fletions as naturally arife from certain fubjects, and are ne- 
ceflary to develope the real caufes of thofe actions, which have 
appalled the moft intrepid of nations. ' 

The charaéter of M: Necker, fo varioufly reprefented, is 
thus given by Dr. Moore, after mentioning the difmiflion of 
the archbifhop of Touloufe. . 
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‘ The hatred of the Parifians to their late minifter, aud their joy 
at his difgrace, appeared by certain exhibitions in the ftreets of 
Paris, which are: chara¢teriftic of a French mob. Some-of thefe 
fcenes were of a ludicrous nature, and fome faintly typify the wan- 
ton and atrocious tranfactions on the fame theatre at fubfequent 
periods. 

‘ A number of idle people, having dreffed the ftuffed figure of a 
man in the robes of an archbifhop, carried it through the ftreets in pro- 
ceffion to the place of execution, where it was to be publicly burnt ; 
and fome of the mob perceiving an ecclefiaftic among the {pe¢tators, 
laid hold of him, called him abbé Vermon and father confeffor to 
the archbifhop, and having obliged him to mimic the ceremony of 
confefling a condemned criminal, they threw the effigy of the mi- 
nifter into the flames. 'Whenthe populace were preparing to repeat 
this piece of mummery the next day, the military were ordered to 
interfere: the confequence was, that feveral people were killed and 
more wounded. 

‘ Every incident that ténded to irritate the minds of the people 
again{ft the executive power was particularly unfortunate at this time, 
niga the {tates general were about to be affembled. 

* A confiderable number of men convened together, with powers 
delegated by the nation at large, for the exprefs purpofe of reform- 
ing abufes, naturally communicate courage and a fpirit of enterprife 
to each other ; and where many grievances are to be redrefled, what 
was intended merely for the purpofe of reformation is exceedingly 
ay to be the caufe of a revolution. 

The former minifters had forefeen this, and therefore ufed every 
art to preclude, and afterwzrds to poftpone, the convention of the 
ftates. The moft effe€tual means would have been a timely re- 
formation of the moft oppreflive abufes : but this had been negle¢t- 
ed. No meafure was adopted for reforming any, until they were 
forced into this {cheme for reforming all. 

«© The f{cene which had been aéted in the ftreets of Paris, at the 
execution in effigy of the archbithop, was imitated in the provinces, 
where various tumults occurred. Some blood was fhed, and a 
general infurrection was dreaded: but the replacing M. Necker in 
the office he had formerly held, put an end to thofe apprehen- 
nape and gave an almoft general {atisfaétion all over the nation. 

‘ M. Necker was.a citizen of Geneva, bred a banker; and in 
that bufinefs at Paris he accumulated a very large fortune, fuftaining 
the character of a man of integrity. His fortune enabled him, and 
his inclination prompted him, to live ina ftyle at once fplendid and 
hofpitable ; his houfe was frequented by men of rank and by men 
of jetters. His education, according to the cuftom of his country, 
had been more of a literary nature than it is ufual in other countries 
to give to thofe who are bred to what is called bufinefs ; he cultivat- 
ed his tatte for letters in the intervals of bufinefs ever after; he was. 
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thought to have juft; extenfive, and philofophical ideas on the fub- 
jeéts of commerce and finance ; to be an able calculator, and in- 
defatigable in bufinefs; his greateft enemies have not been able to 
injure his reputation for probity. 

¢ Ata time when the finances of France were in great diforder, 

it is not furprifing that a man of fuch a character, and fo con- 
nected, fhould be thought of as a proper perfon to regulate them : 
yet it has been afferted, that he owed his appointment to the office 
of director of the finance to the recommendation of M. de Pezay, 
who had great influence with M, de Maurepas the prime minifter, 
and whofe recommendations are faid to have been fometimes very 
expenfive to obtain. 
_ * This took place feveral years previous to the revolution. The 
public had the higheft expectation from the meafure; for M. 
Necker’s talents had been praifed with an exaggeration which the 
enthufiafm of the moment alone could have rendered credible. 

‘ Ifany attempted to infinuate that the office was too high and con- 
fidential for a foreigner, a banker, and a heretic, thofe very circum- 
ftances were retorted as proofs of the wifdom of placing him in it; 
for what elfe, it was faid, but the moft fuperlative abilities could 
have made a foreigner, a banker, and a heretic, be thought of as 
minifter of France? 

* Notwithftanding his fituation, however, M. Necker had no 
immediate communication with the king in the way of his office, it 
being part of the duty of M. Taboureau, the controller general of 
finance, to communicate on that bufinefs with his majefty : but the 
{uperior knowledge of M. Necker, or perhaps the prevailing opinion 
that he poflefled a fuperior knowledge, was fo mortifying to M. 
Taboureau, that he refigned his office ; which placed M. Necker in 
the fituation ‘he earneftly defired, 

‘ Soon after he had been appointed direétor general, he fuppref= 
ed the offices of intendants des finances, which were occupied by 
members of the king’s council. The enemies of M. Necker have 
affrted, that his only reafon for this reform was, that he did not 
find thofe gentlemen fufficiently convinced of his fuperior talents ; 
for there was nothing faved to the public by this reform, becaufe 
the value of the places was paid to each of thofe geatlemen, and the 
intereft of the money was nearly equal to the emoluments of the 
office. 

¢ M. Necker,.thus gratified in the defire of communicating di- 
retly with the king on the bufinefs of his office, -ftill found him- 
felf excluded from the council of ftate. His religion prevented his 
taking the oath exaéted of all before they could be admitted into that 
council. He did not relifh this exclufion, and imagined that his 
credit with the public, and the need which he conceived the coun- 
cil had for the lights which he could throw on their deliberations, 
would prevail en his majefty to difpenfe with the oath in his parti- 
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cular cafe. He therefore thought proper to addrefs the king by 
letter, reprefenting the inconveniences which arofe from his not 
being perfonally at the council, and requefting that he might be ad- 
mitted in future. 

‘ M. Maurepas had been for fome time difpleafed with M. 
Necker. He reprefented the requeft as arrogant ; and to M. Necker’s 
aftonifhment and mortification, inftead of being admitted into the 
cabinet council, he was difmiffed from the adminiftration. 

* However furprifed he and his friends were at a difgrace fo un- 
expeéted, he did not lofe the hope of being foon re-inftated in his 
office ; and his friends and admirers, of which he had a great number, 
never ceafed afferting that there was only one man in France capa- 
ble of re-eftablifhing the finances and tranquillity of that country, 
and M. Necker was that man. 

* The conduct of M. Necker’s fucceffors did not prove that the 
firft claufe of this affertion was falfe ; nor did his own condué& after 
he was re-inftated in his office prove that the laft claufe was true. 
If the man in queftion really exifts, unfortunately for France he has 
not as yet been difcovered. 

¢ A laboured work on the fubjeét of French finance was the fruit 
of M. Necker’s retreat, and the means which he thought moft like- 
ly to bring about his recall; which however, although this work 
threw new light on the ftate of the revenue, developed his own plan 
of economy, and was greatly relifhed by the public, did not take 
place until the retreat of the archbifhop of Sens, as mentioned 
above, which was three years after the publication of M. Necker’s 
work, 

¢ One of the firft aéts of M. Necker’s adminiftration was, recalling 
the exiled magiftrates, and re-eftablifhing the parliaments in the ex- 
ercife of their funétions. He was alfo determined upon the popular 
meafure of affembling the ftates-general ; but whether he was decid- 
ed in his mind as to the mode of their being conftituted or not, he 
feemed at leaft to have the appearance of deliberating on that point.’ 
Vol. i. P. 94. 


Having related the various fteps taken previous to the affem- 
bling of the ftates- general, and the embarraffments which at firft 
occurred, our author enters into a digreflive comparifon be- 
tween the nature and privileges of the nobility of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the noblefle of France. The difference betwixt 
thefe two clafles of men, although often attempted to be ex- 
plained, has either been wilfully or ignorantly mifunderftood, 
and confequently mifreprefented. ‘The importance, therefore, 
of this extract, will'apologife for its length. 


‘ The deputies to the ftates-general being elected were, in the 
terms of the king’s proclamation, to aflemble at Verfailles, and the 
. affembly was to be opened on the fifth of May 1789. 

‘ The 
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¢ The public at large expected the redrefs of many grievances, and 
the reformation of many abufes, from this affembly ; but as the. 
noblefe and clergy enjoyed many privileges and immunities at the 
expence of the tiers-état, it may eafily be imagined that a number of 
thofe would appear abufes in the eyes of the latter, which were re- 
garded as wife inftitutions by the former. 

‘ The privileges pofleffed, and the fuperiority affumed, by the. 
noblefl@ of France over the inferior orders, were evils of greater 
magnitude than they may feem to thofe Englifhmen who judge by - 
‘he impreffion which the privileges and conduct of the nobility of 
their own country make on the minds of their countrymen. 

‘ The precedency and diftinétions which the nobility enjoy in 
common fociety in England are never refufed, unlefs when arroyat-. 
ed; and therefore are feldom or never affumed, but always granted. 

‘ When the peerage is poffefled by perfons of truly great and 
amiable charaéters, which fometimes happens, all the world are 
pleafed to fee honours fo well beftowed. - When the reverfe is the 
cafe, thofe who afford the example generally have the privileges and 
diftinétions of the peerage fo cruelly counterbalanced by other moral 
and phyfical circumftances, that on the whole they are far from 
being the objects of envy. 

‘ It has been afferted that thofe Britifh peers who form examples 
of the firft alternative were not born to the peerage, but obtained it 
on account of their diftinguifhed merit, and therefore form no ex- 
ception to the pernicious effect of hereditary honours. But there is 
more fatire than truth in this obfervation; for, after all that can be 
alleged of the torpor wiich the certainty of enjoying honourable di- 
ftinion independent of perfonal merit may throw on the mind, 
there are inftances of men born to the higheft titles and greateft for- 
tune, who neverthelefs have added luftre to their country and ta 
human nature by the moft powerful virtuous exertions. 

* The privileges of the Britifh nobility, when compared with thofe: 
of the nobleffe of France before the revolution, will in general be 
found at once more valuable and lefs invidious: they are afcertain- 
ed by the known laws of the land, fully underftood, and, for the 
moft part, cheerfully acquiefced in, 

‘ The moft important of thofe privileges confifts in the heredi- 
tary fhare they have in the legiflature ; not in their forming a part 
of the pageantry of a court, or in having their lands exempt from 
taxation. 

* The peers of Great Britain are few in number. The peerage 
being confined to the perfon who has the patent, and not pafling to 
more than one of his defcendants; the brothers and fons of a peer, 
whether baron, earl, or duke, are coffmoners. This naturally forms 
a ftrong conneétion between the peers and commons, which is cone 
ftantly cemented by intermarriages, by friendthip, by the reciprocal 
power of being of fervice to each other, and of courfe by mutual 
attentions and good offices. 
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*€ So great a portion of the commons of Great Britain being cons 
nected by theie various bonds with the peerage ; fhould ever the 
privileges of the latter be attacked, a ftrong phalanx of the former 
would immediately appear in their "defence. 

* The fituation of the French nobleffe, with refpect to the com- 
mons, or, as they call them, roturiers, was very different. The 
privileges of the former were in many inftances vague, unaf¢ertain- 
ed by pofitive law, and depending merely on ancient ufage.” 

* The importance of a Britifh peer, and the confideration in 
which he is held at court, particularly by the minifter, depend in a 
great meafure on his influence and popularity in the country. The 
importance of a French nobleman depended entirely on court favour, 
and dwindled into nothing at the frown of his fovereign. 

** A Britifh peer, therefore, has a {trong motive to cultivate the 
good will of all the inhabitants around his eftate; whereas a French 
marquis or duke had no motive but the fentiments of benevolence 
and humanity, to behave with attention and kindnefs to the peafantry. 
Motives of that nature'were no doubt fufficient with many ; but the 
inferior orders of mankind always were, and always will be, treated 
with more regard by their fuperiors, when they have fomething in 
their power to beftow in return, than when that is not the cafe. 

* The nobleffe of France. were not legiflators, nor did they form 
a court of law in the laft refort, as the peers of Great Britain ; but 
they had the right of appointing judges for the decifion of both cri- 
minal and civil Chiles on their own domains, as well as other invidi- 
ous privileges which have been long abolifhed in England. It is be- 
lieved by many people in this country, that the lands of the nobleffe 
were entirely free from taxes. This is a miftake; they are fubject 
to the vingtieme, which, as there are three, is equivalent to a dixi- 
eme'and a half; the noblefle were alfo fubjeé to the capitation ; 
but as they certainly were free from the taille, and had many advan- 
tages in other refpects as well as in the article of taxation, this tended 
to render then unpopular and odious to their fellow Subjects who 
did not enjoy the fame privileges. 

‘ Letters of nobleffe were not very difficult to be ebtained in 
France; and when obtained, the fame dignity and all the privileges 
Were tran{mitted to all the defcendants of the perfon ennobled. 

‘ They were by no means, it is true, confidered as on a footing 
with the ancient nobility ; but they immediately entered into the 
pofleffion of every odious privilege, which they were apt to exercife 
jn the moft odious manner. The confcioufnefs of belonging to an 
ancient and honourable family, and the refpeét that is fpontaneoufly 
aecorded to thofe who enjoy that advantage, preclude all jealoufy 
ot folicitude on the fubject, and in general render their behaviour 
‘natural and polite: but new and unaccuftomed dignities often infpire 
weak minds with a difpofition to difplay fupercilious airs and a ridi- 
culous deportment towards thofe whom they then confider as their 
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inferiors, and from whom they are jealous of a want of refpeét, be- 
caufe of their late equality. 

¢ Something of this kind is obfervable even in England, particu- 
larly in the wives of new-created baronets, and the families of new- 
created peers; but in England airs of this kind are received with 
fuch contempt, and fometimes repelled with fuch feverity, that they 
are feldom affumed. 

‘ Blit the exuberant plantation of nobleffe in France was fo ex- 
tenfive, and the branches fometimes fo extravagant and cumberfome, 
that it tended to check and deprefs the natural and moft ufeful 
vegetation of the foil: for in that country the airs of fuperiority, 
which the moft petulant part of the nobility were apt to affume, 
were more difficult to reprefs, and were apparent in every place. 
Even at the table of the citizen, the deportment of monfieur le 
comte or marquis often reminded the entertainer of the honour done 
him by their condefcending to accept of his entertainment. The 
{mile of protection, the proud politenefs, the gefture, the tone, and 
a thoufand circumftances, marked the vaft diftance that was con- 
ceived to be between them, andtold him as diftinétly asany language, 
that, although he had dug a fortune from the dirty mines of com- 
merce, he muft ftill preferve a flavith fubmiffion in the company of 
gentlemen. The loweft of the nobleffe difclaimed all connection 
with the higheft roturier; no cordial bond of union, no reciproca- 
tion of good offices, no friendfhip, could fubfift between the two 
ranks. They were two diftinét planets, one of which difdained to 
be connected with, or influenced by, the motions of the other; the 
interval between them being filled with an atmofphere of repulfive 
particles which kept the two fpheres afunder, and prevented their 
moving harmonioufly in the fame fyftem. 

‘ The comparative moderation and unaffuming behaviour ob- 
fervable in the Britifh nobility towards their fellow citizens, is not 
to be imputed fo much to any original difference in their difpofition 
from that of thofe of the fame caft in France or other countries, as 
to the government and cuftoms of England, which do not: tolerate 
that degree of infolence that was formerly difplayed with impunity 
in France, and ftill continues in other countries in Europe: for al- 
though we fee men in this country of high rank, who take as warm 
an intereft in the general rights of their countrymen, and in the 
maintenance of the Britifh conftitution, as in any private rights of 
their owa—men who have fucha horror at oppreflion that no degree 
of power could render them tyrannical—yet we are not certain that 
even thefe men would have poffeffed this degree of equity, if they 
had not been educated under impartial laws. 

¢ The ufual effect of a tyrannital and partial government is to 
render the powerful unfeeling, and the weak abject. “ Les 
efclaves,” fays Roufleau, “ perdent tout dans leur fervitude, jufqu’ au 
defir -d’en fortir ; comme les compagnons d’Uliffe aimoient leur 
abrutiflement,” 
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* That this natural effeét did not continue to operate in France, 
was owing to the numerous writings which have appeafed-in the 
language of that country, and particularly thofe of Rouffeau him- 
felf. Thofe writings, in which the debafing influence of defpotifm 
and the happy effeéts of liberty were exhibited in the moft glowing 
language, with other incidental caufes, continuing to aé& on the 
heated and elaftic minds of Frenchmen, at laft overcame all com- 
preffion, and produced an explofion of wide and lamentable deWatta- 
tion. 

* Toarreft the ruinous effects of this, and prevent other events of 
the fame nature, requires more wifdom and delicacy than any thing 
which ever engaged the attention of thofe who are entrufted with 
the government of the different nations of Europe. 

* The embers of this eruption, which have been thrown, for ex- 
ample, on a foil fortunately fo ill adapted to their reception as that 
of England, would, it is probable, cool of themfelves without any 
other mifchief thar the detefted odour of their exhalation ; whereas, 
if, from an imprudent zeal to difperfe them, they fhould be ftirred 
with violence, they may communicate their fire, and fpread new 
flames. 

* To return to our fubjeé&t.—It may reafonably be believed, that 
the numbers of the nobleffle of France might have been reftricted, 
and fome of their privileges removed, with more fecurity to the con- 
ftitution which was afterwards eftablifhed, than was produced by 
abolifhing the order altogether. But it is evident, that there was 
fo great a difference between the fituation of the peerage of Great 
Britain and that of the noblefle of France, that the fame perfon who 
is of opinion that the abolition of the privileges of the latter was 
neceflary for the freedom and happinefs of France, may alfo be con- 
vinced, that the maintenance of thofe of the former is a fecurity for 
the freedom and happineis of Great Britain.’ Vol. i. p. 124. 


Notwithftanding this able defence of the Britifh peerage as 
2 branch of the pi rei we may be allowed to fuggeft that 


the wanton ufe of the prerogative in conferring peerages for 
mere party purpofes feems to us to abate very much of the 
refpect to which this branch of the legiflature would other- 
wife be entitled: and experience (if we are not greatly mif- 
taken) fhews, that, between ‘ having a {trong motive to culti- 
vate the good will’ of the inhabitants round our eftates, and 
the acting upon fuch a motive, there is a very wide differ- 
ence. 

Dr. Moore now goes on to relate the proceedings of the 
ftates-general, and the difputes refpecting the verification of 
the powers of the deputies, with the other events which at 
length terminated in the tiers état affuming the legiflative go- 
vernment, and the fubfequent formation and decrees of the 
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national aflembly. This part of the work will furnifh no in- 
confiderable portion of information to the reader ;—the narra 
tive is every where lively and interefting, and its neceflary dri- 
nefs is well relieved by pertinent anecdote and juft refleétion. 
Of the impartiality of the author we have no reafon to doubt; 
and we perfe€tly coincide in opinion, that a want of finceri 
on both fides laid the foundation for the many miferies whi 
have fince defolated that land, and have, we fear, proved equal- 
ly fatal to rational and to philofophical liberty. One point he 
feems to have pretty clearly eftablifhed, that there exilted from 
the beginning a party of republicans, who would ftop fhort of 
nothing but their favourite fyftem. On the other hand how- 
ever, he has not always fucceeded in vindicating the good in- 
tentions of the unhappy Louis. That he was a mild and hu- 
mane king, cannot be doubted: but it muft be added, that, 
whether from perfuafion or inclination, he parted with every 
portion of regal authority with an unwife reluCtance—We 
fhall for the prefent take our leave of this very entertaining 
work, with the following reflections, the juftice of which it 
would be difficult to difpute. They occur upon the king’s 
vifit to Paris after the taking of the Battile. 


* It has been faid, that the populace of Paris have become fan- 
guinary and cruel by being familiarized to fcenes of blood; but 
the circumftances of wanton barbarity with which the murders of 
Mefirs. Foulon and. Berthier were accompanied, took place at the 
beginning of the revolution, and they have not been furpaffed by 
any that have happened fince: indeed it is almoft impoffible they 
could. : 

‘ It is well Known, that profligacy and wickednefs of ‘every fort 
are pufhed greater lengths in capitals, where vaft numbers of man- 
kind are aflembled, than in the provinces. Paris has been long 
thought a place of greater profligacy than any ‘other capital in Eu- 
rope. At London the induftry of the city ferves as fome check to 
the diffipation of Weftminfter. The other capital cities in Europe 
are {mailer and poorer. Paris, although not fo large nor fo rich as 
London, was more luxurious; becaufe, on account of the univer- 
fality of the French language, the general imitation of French man- 
ners, and other reafons, it was not only the capital of France, but 
in fome degree of all Europe, and was much more frequented by 
the rich and diffipated from every country than London ever was. 
At Paris, pleafure was not only to be had on eafier terms, but was 
_alfo ferved up more to the tafte of foreigners in general than at 
London. ‘There is a greater refort of induftrious ftrangers to the 
latter, becaufe of a more extenfive field for induftry ; but undoubt- 
edly a greater number of gamefters, fharpers, and adventurers of 
every denomination, from the different countries of Europe, were 
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to be found at Paris than in any other town in the world, Such 
men became the ready agents of thofe who had the moft criminal 
views in the progrefs of the revolution, and pufhed the Parifians to 
a greater degree of violence againft royalty than was fhewn by the 
generality of the provinces; although it is evident that the former 
had a greater intereft in the prefervation of it. The city of Paris 
owes its moft admired ornaments, fome peculiar rights, and a great 
part of its wealth, to the favour of the monarchs and to thejneigh- 
bourhood of the court, and unqueftionably will lofe more by the 
continuation of the republican form of government than any part 
of France. 

¢ In the account of thefe exceffes tranfmitted to the provinces, 
their caufe was always affigned to a dreadful confpiracy againft the 
national affembly and the national freedom, which had been carried 
on by the court and a part of the nobles, This account was in- 
duftrioufly fpread, and occafioned fimilar exceffes in various pro- 
vinces of France. Thofe of whom the municipal councils were 
compofed being accufed of favouring the old government, new 
common councils were appointed in many of the towns, confifting 
ef men fuppofed to be of the moft patriotic principles. The pea- 
fantry rofe againft certain unpopular noblemen, burned their caftles, 
obliged them to fly for their lives, and a general rage againft the no- 
bleffe feemed to fpread all over the kingdom. 

* This proceeded, no doubt, in a confiderable degree from the 
inferior order of people becominy more and more licentious by im- 
punity and the hopes of pillage ; but its becoming fo univerfal forms 
a ftrong prefumption alfo of a fenfe of oppreffion and ill ufage re- 
ceived by the peafants from their lords. 

¢ It is moft fervently to be hoped, that, in Great Britain, go- 
vernment will always have fufficient energy to maintain the laws in 
force, and equally to proteé the high from the feditious violence of 
the low, and the low from the infolent oppreffion of the high: but 
if, from whatever caufe, this tfland were fubjected to fome political 
convulfion, and the populace excited againft the higher orders of 
fociety, I am perfuaded that the nobility and gentry of England, fo 
far from being attacked with peculiar rancour by the peafantry of 
their own eftates, would in —- be protected and defended by 
seg 

The yeomanry of England are a 1 clafs of men, to which no 
die country has any thing exactly fimilar. The farmers of land 
love and refpeé the country gentlemen and nobility of Great Bri- 
tain, and have more reafon to do fo than the fame fet of men in any 
other nation. What is this owing to? In Great Britain popularity 
is of more confequence to a gentleman or nobleman than it was in 
France before the revolution, or is at prefent in Germany and other 
European countries. There are many, no doubt, who would fhew 
attention and hofpitality to their neighbours in the lower’ ranks of 
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life, from’ the mere fentiments of benevolence and generofity ; but 
it has been obferved, that nothing has more influence in keeping 
thofe fentiments alive in the bofoms of the great, than their having 
fomething to afk or expect from the favour of the little. This is the 
cafe in Engiand, at leaft once in feven years. The love and attach- 
ment of the county in which he fives is not only foothing to the 
heart, but alfo worthy of the ambition of the greateft nobleman of 
Great Britain. It increafes his political importance, whether he 
fupports or oppofes the meafures of adminiftration, It is much to 
be feared, that thofe are apt to neglect and even defpife the people, 
who think that they can do them neither good nor harm. The 
inferior orders in France had been long in this ftate of negleé& and 
even Contempt: when by the revolution they found that this was 
no longer the cafe, they were fo impatient to prove it, that they be- 
gan by doing mifchief to fhew that they were now of fome import- 
ance. Liberty would be a greater bleffing to a people who have 
been long in fervitude, if it could be given by degrees: when it is 
obtained too fuddenly, inftead of being falutary, it is fometimes 
noxious—like vietuals ferved up in profufion to men half famifhed, 
the confequence of which is often furfeit, and fometimes death.’ 
Vol. i. Pp: 362. 
(Zo be continued.) 
Experiments on the Nervous Syftem, with Opium and Metalkne 
Subjiances; made chiefly with the View of determining the 
_ Nature and Effetts of Animal Elefiricity. By Alexander 
Monro, M.D. Profeffor of Medicine, Anatomy, and Sur- 
gery, in the Univerfity of Edinburgh; Fellow of the Royal 
College of Phyficians, and of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
_ and of the Royal Academy of Surgery in Parise to. 3% 
Johnfon. 1793. 


WHILE animal eleétricity has engaged the attention of 

phyfiologifts and philofophers of cvery country, it is 
with regret that we have fo long omitted to notice the prefent 
work, which has fo confiderably elucidated this very obfcure 
and intricate inquiry. The experiments are made with care: 
the views, which fuggelted them, are accurate and philofo- 

hical. 

As frogs are the fubjetts of thefe experiments, an outline 
of the ftru@ture and diftribution of their nerves and veffels is 
premifed. The principal part of this fection, that is new, re- 
lates to irritation. Dr. Monro obferves, that irritation does 
not exhauft the nervous energy, unlefs it be fuch as fenfibly 
alters the texture of the nerves. Yet the propofition muft be 
received with caution, and limited to external ftimuli, inde- 
pendent of the innate powers of fife. . 
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The firft experiments were made with opium ; and as atii- 
mal eleétricity did not affect the nerves of the hind legs un- 
lefs applied lower than the fifth vertebra, Dr. Monro con- 
cludes that thefe nerves are not derived /olely or chiefly from 
the brain or cerebellum. The effects of opium feem, from 
thefe experiments, to be conveyed by fympathy to diftant 
nerves,—a fympathy, obvious when the head is feparated, and 
confequently not owing to the conneétion of the nerves within 
the encephalon. After the head is feparated, the animal is 
fufceptible of pain, and performs voluntary motions. From 
this fa& and fimilar experiments, our author concludes that 
nerves do not receive their energy wholly from the head and 
{pinal marrow, but from every part of the nerve in its courfe. 

rom thefe and other arguments alfo Dr. Monro thinks, in 
oppofition to M. Fontana, that opium a¢ts on the nerves, and 
by no means on the blood. 

The laft conclufion is undoubtedly well founded; but of the 
former, there are many doubts. The neceflity of a common 
fenforium, cr a connection between the different nerves, is 
different in the différent claffes of animals. The mere animal 
functions of the human body do not require it; and, in the 
polypus, each part is itfelf a whole. The intermediate claffes 
require a general receptacle of the nervous influence in differ- 
ent degrees: the frog may be confidered as one of the inter- 
mediate beings, equally remote from each extremity. The 
conclufion cannot therefore be implicitly admitted or indif- 
criminately applied. We many years fince pointed out, in the 
human body, the neceflity and exiftence of thefe acceffory re- 
ceptacles of nervous influence,—and of the various plexuffes 
and ganglia, the numerous portions of cortical cineritious mat- 
ter in the nerves, after efcaping from the brain and f{pinal mar- 
row, which probably fupplied, in part, the office of a com- 
mon fenforium. 

The next fubje& of inquiry is what we call animal ele€ri- 
city. The following experiments, eafy to be repeated, we 
fhall tranfcribe. 


* It has been found, that, ifa plate of zinc is applied to the up- 
per part of the point of the tongue, and a plate of filver to its under 
part, on bringing the two metals into contaét with each other, a 
pungent difagreeable feeling, which it is difficult to defcribe, is pro- 
duced in the point of the tongue. And if a plate of zinc is placed 
between the upper lip and the gums, anda plate of gold applied to 
the upper or under part of the tongue, on bringing thefe two metals 
into contact with each other, the perfon imagines that he fees a flath 
-of lightning, which, however, a by-ftander in a dark room does 
not perceive; and the perfon performing the experiment perceives 
the flafh, though he is hoodwinked. 
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¢ It has been alleged, that the flath happens before the two metals 
touch each other, and is repeated on feparating them ; but thefe fads 
appear to me very doubtful, as Ido not find that a flafh is produced 
when a piece of cambric-paper, in which a number of holes is 
pierced with a pin, is interpofed between the zinc and filver, al- 
though the paper does not in thicknefs exceed y{y5 part of an 
inch. 


‘ After performing this experiment repeatedly, I conftantly felt a 
pain in my upper jaw at the place to which the zinc had been ap- 
ied, which continued for an hour or more: and in one experi- 
ment after I had applied a blunt probe of zinc tothe feptum narium, 
and repeatedly touched with it a crown piece of filver applied to the 
and thereby produced the appearance of a flath, feveral 
drops of blood fell from that noftril; and Dr. Fowler, after making 
fuch an experiment on his ears, obferved a fimilar effec. 

‘ I have farther obferved, that although the previous application 
of a fecond plate of filver to one half of the plate of zinc, does not 
prevent the flafh when the other half of the plate of zinc, touching 
the tongue, is brought into contact with the firft piece of filver placed 
between the lip and the gum; yet if the zinc and filver are in the fir 
place applied to each other, then placed between the lip and gum, 
and, after this, touched with the tongue, there is no appearance of 
a flafh, although fome degree of pungency and a difagreeable fen- 
fation is perceived by the tongue: and a mixed mafs, compofed of 
one part of zinc and two parts of quickfilver, or a mafs compofed 
of three parts of zinc and one of filver, incorporated in a furnace, 
have not the effect, when they are applied to nerves, of exciting con- 
vulfions of the mufcles in which the nerves terminate. 

‘ I have alfo found, that two thick pieces of raw or beiled fieth, 
one between the zinc and tongue, and the other between the filver 
and tongue, do not prevent the difagreeable pungent fenfation when 
the two metals touch: and, ia like manner, that the interpofition 
of two. pieces of fiefh between the zinc and'tongue, and between the 
filver and the upper lip, does not prevent the appearance of a flafli, 
on bringing the two metals into contact.’ Pp. 25. 


‘Two very important facts feem to be fully proved—rf. Ifa 
nerve makes a part of a sir ysis circle confifting of two 
metals and an animal body, the muicle, on which the nerve is 
diftributed, is convulfed. 2dly. The motions take place, if the 
nerve be cut, fhould the divided extremities be placed in con- 
tact. If the metals are kept /eadily in contact, the convulfions 
ceafe, and return when the metals, after having been feparat- 
ed, are rejoined. Thefe are important circumftances, which 
require particular examination, as they feem to difprove the 
identity of the nervous and electrical fluid. Yet thefe fluids 
agree in exciting the fenfe of pungency,—in being generally 
conducted by the fame {ubftances,—in pafling rapidly through 
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the bodies of animals, and exciting the aétion of their veflels 
and mufcles. The. fluids differ in fome refpe&ts. All the 
proofs of the variety which Dr. Monro has pointed out, are not 
of equal weight; but we fhall tranfcribe the whole fection. 


¢ 1, Without ftating the difficulty there is in conceiving how the 
eleétrical fluid can be accumulated by or confined within our nerv- 
ous fyftem, we may obferve that where the electrical fluid, or fluid 
refembling that’put in motion by the foregoing experiments, js accu- 
mulated by an animal, fuch as the torpedo or gymnotus, a proper 
apparatus is given to the animal, by means of which it is enabled to 
colleét and to difcharge this fluid. 

¢ 2. The nervous power is excited by chemical or by mechani- 
cal ftimuli; and, on the other hand, is deftroyed by opium and 
other poifons, which cannot be imagined to aét on the electrical 
fluid. 

‘ 2, I have, I apprehend, refuted the theory of doctors Galvani, 
Valli, and others, which fuppofes that the nerve is electrified plus 
and the mufcle minus, refembling the Leyden phial, by thewing 
that the mufcles are convulfed where there is no communication 
between them and the metals, but by the medium of the nerve ; or 
when the metals are applied to different parts of the nerve alone, 
without touching the mufcles which are convulfed, and when the 
mufcle which is convulfed makes no part of the circle in which the 
matter that is put in motion paffes. 

‘ 4. I have proved, that the mufcles are convulfed whilft the 
-current of the eleétrical matter is pafling from them and from the 
fmaller branches of the nerves into their trunks; and as a mufcle is 
never thrown into aétion by the nervous energy, except when this 
-paffes from the trunk of the nerve intu its branches, and from thefe 
into the mufcle, it appears that when, in thefe experiments, the 
mufcles were convulfed, the nervous and the eleétrical fluids were 
‘moving in oppofite directions ; from which we may infer, reer in 
their nature, they differ effentially from each other. 

* 5. The nervous energy is ftopped by a tight ligature or by the 
tran{verfe incifion of a nerve, although its divided parts are there- 
after placed in contac with each other; whereas the eleétrical fluid, 
or the fluidexcited by the metals, paffes readily, downwards or up- 
wards, along a nerve which has been tied or cut. 

‘ 6. After the iimb of a living animal has been amputated, fre- 
‘quent convulfions of the fame mufcles may be excited by applying 
mechanical or chemical ftimuli to its nerves; whereas electrical 
matter difcharges itfelf fuddenly.’ P. 40. 


Dr. Monro concludes that the fluid which occafions con- 
vulfions is the ele€trical fluid, or fimilar to it, and that it aés 
‘through the medium of the. nerves ; but that the ele€trical 


~ fluid is only a ftimulus to the nervous energy, and not the 
fame 
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fame with it; fo that the late pretended difcoveries have only 
fhown a new mode of exciting the nervous fluid, ‘ without 
throwing any farther or direét light on the nature of this fluid 
or energy.’ This conclufion appears to us highly probable ; 
and, from the circumftance of the electricity difappearing 
when the metals are kept fteadily in contact, we ftrongly ful- 
pect that they act as a doubler of electricity, and only render 
the natural portions of that fluid, which every body contains, 
more fenfible and active. 








Cabal and Love, a Tragedy. Tranflated from the German of 
Frederick Schiller, Author of the Robbers, Don Carlos, Con- 
Jpiracy of Fiefco, ce. Se. Bvo. 15. 6d. Booley. 1795. 


THs play comes from the hand of the famous Schiller, au- 
thor of that ftriking piece The Robbers, as well as of many 
others. It is a domeitic tragedy, deep and affecting, with- 
out afluming the flyle of the more lofty bufkin. The terrible 
effects of parental tyranny are the fubject; and as that tyran- 
ny is carried farther in Germany than in moft other countries, 
elpecially when fupported by the auxiliary aid of defpotic go- 
vernment, it becomes a proper object of reprehenfion. The prin- 
cipal characters are—count Faulkener, a prefident, and in great 
favour at the court of a German prince ; a man of deep wicked- 
nefs, ambitious, and unfeeling ;—major Faulkener, his fon, 
ardent and high-fpirited, enamoured of virtue, but itrongly 
agitated by his paflions. He has formed an attachment to 
Louifa, the only daughter of a mufic-matter ; her character is 
drawn with great tendernefs and fimplicity. Count Faulkener 
has another match in view for his fon, namely, lady Milford, 
the difcarded miftrefs of the prince. ‘To this lady he peremp- 
torily orders him to pay his addrefles, hoping, by the remains 
of influence fhe {till pofiefles, to advance his fon. Upon 
Ferdinand’s refufal, a ‘itratagem is practifed to feparate the 
two lovers. The father ef Louifa, by an act of arbitrary pow- 
er, is thrown into prifon; and the filial affection of Louifa 
leads her to confent, as the price of his releafe, to write a 
letter which is dictated to her by the agent of the count, ac- 
knowledging, in the moft unequivocal terms, an attachment 
to another man. Having done this, fhe is made to take a 
folemn oath not to reveal the force put upon her. This let- 
ter is fhewn to Ferdinand, who, maddened with jealoufy, jufti- 
fied as he thinks beyond a poflibility of doubt from Louifa’s 
avowal of the letter, refolves to poifon her and himfelf. As 
the fcene is wiought up with great ftrength, we fhall lay it 
before our readers. 
C. R. N. Arr. (XIV.) Fune, 1795. L * Ferdi- 
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‘ Ferdinand. One more requeft——(with an almoft totally exe 
haufted voice) It is the laft—My head burnsLouifa! will you 
make me a glafs of lemonade? 

* Louifa. This moment—(with great feeling) Only be com- 
pofed ! [leaves the room. 


¢ SCENE III *.—Ferpinanp and MILLER. 


© (As foon as Louifa leaves the room, Ferdinand walks up and down 

Sor fome minutes, arms acrofs, head funkm——At length Miller with 

the voice of pity fays to him) 

¢ Miller. Dear major, how from ny heart I pity you! 

‘ Ferdinand. O'!—away with pity, my good friend, if that be 
all the comfort you can give— (continuing to walk about) Miller, at 
this moment I can fearcely tell, what brought me hither, 

‘ Miller. Surely, fir, you have not forgot, that you fometimes 
come here to learn to play upon the flute. 

‘ Ferdinand. True — True —I fondly thought, that, where 
the foft charms of mufick were known ; there the mind, by har- 
mony attuned, turned on fincerity’s pole, and echoed to concord’s 
mild founds—But, harfh have been the tones of our flute—(falling 
upon Miller’s neck) But, you are not to blame, old man!—The 
fault is not in you. 

¢ Miller. No—as I hope for mercy, it is not. 

‘ Ferdinand. (jrort paufe—walking again up and down the rom ) 

¢ Miller. I cannot conceive, what thus detains Louifa~—With 
your leave, major, I'll fee for the lemonade. 

‘ Ferdinand. No hafte, good Miller—(afde) efpecially not for 
you, old man-——What was I going to fay?—Oh—I recolle?— 
Louifa is not your only ehild? 

¢ Miller. She is my only child ; nor do I wifh for more—In her 
is centred all my joy, my fole delight—My girl juft fills up all the 
room within her father’s heart— (weeping) And whilft with her I 
am bleffed, I fhall always fay, that I am, though poor, a very, 
very happy man. 

‘ Ferdinand. (violently agitated) Ha'!—fee for the drink, good 
Miller. 

¢ SCENE IV.—FERDINAND alone. 


¢ His only child ?—Oh heavens !—All his ftock of happinefs in 
this wide world ?— Murderer! feelft thou that? Deprive a venera- 
ble poor old man of the laft gleam of comfort !—Am I then grown fo 
callous?——-What ! Dath the crutch, on which the cripple leaned, 
in pieces before his feet >—/, ‘fiort paufe) And when with foft affec- 
tion’s throb he hurries home, eager in his Louifa’s face to caft up the 
fum of all his joy—-Good God! will he not find her lifelefs on the 
bed of death ?—Clay-cold each animated charm of lovelinefs and 
youth 2 
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youth ? — Have I a heart for that >— No—no—no—I will proceed 
no further in this plan—Here let me paufe; and of this picture take 
a fad furvey—(another fhort paufe) —Soft! foft!—A ray of radiant 
light breaks forth—(again fixed in thought) Oh! I am thallow- 
minded, and lack the faculty and power to diftinguifh between the 
amiably and infidioufly difpofed; for, can fhe, whofe corrupt mind 
can thus dwell on duplicity’s wiles, thus doat on hyprocify’s arts, be 
formed to watch around an aged father’s bed ; and fimooth the brow 
of care >—-No—Impoflible !|—By the hand above, that heart was 
never framed to perform thofe tender offices of {weet filial piety, 
which could thus renounce the lovely diétates of tendernefs; and 
thus vilely abufe paffion’s facred and refined glow. Then why fo 
timid ?— Why fhrink from that which merit and not cruelty re- 
fiects ?— Who knows, what heart-rending pangs by this one act I 
may a father fave?—For one, whofe nature thus clings to mifchief 
and deceit, is capable of all— (in thought for a moment )—lIt is re- 
folved ! 
* SCENE V. 


* Ferpinanpb, Mixer, and Louisa. 


© Lousfa. (with a faltering voice, handing Ferdinand the glafs of 
lemonade) If it be not to your liking, Major Faulkener, you will be 
fo good as to mention it. 

‘ Ferdinand. (takes the glafs, fets it down, and goes up to Miller) 
My good Miller, I had nearly forgotten fomething— Will you do 
me a favour? 

© Miller. With the greateft pleafure, fir. 

‘ Ferdinand. J am at this hour expected at my father’s to fupper 
—But I am juft now in fuch miferable {pirits, that all company 
would be abfolutely intolerable to me— Will you juft ftep, and leave 
word that I am prevented joining the party ? 

* Loui/a. Father, let me go—I fhall foon be back. 

‘ Miller. No—No—I will go—’Tis dark, child. 

* Ferdinand. And befides, here is a letter direéted to hin—It came 
this evening enclofed in one to me—Will you take charge of it; 
and deliver it to his private fecretary ? 

© Louifa. (alarmed at the thought of being left alone with Ferdi- 
nand) But, father, 1 could do this as well as you—Let me go, I 

ray. 
. ‘ Miller. You go, Louifa?—At this time of the night? and 
alone too ?>—-No— No— No—I fhall return in a few minutes— 
(goes) 

‘ Ferdinand. ’Tis quite dark, Louifa—You had better light your 
father-—(As foon as Louifa leaves the room with the candle, in order 
to light her father, he goes to the table, and puts poifon into the le- 
monade) By heaven it is decreed !—She falls! The powers above 
give the terrible nod of affent—Her guardian angel fleeps—and ven- 
geance is awake!!! 


L2 ‘SCENE 
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*‘ SCENE VI. 
¢ FERDINAND and LovIsaA. 


© (Louifa returns lowly with the light, fets it down, looking at Fer- 
dinand with great fear and anxiety — Then fhe places herfe f at the 
harpfichord which is at one fide of the room.) 
‘ (Along and expreffive filence fhould precede this fcene) 

* Louifa. Major Faulkener, I wifh that you would take your 
flute ; and we would play this leffon together. 

* Ferdinand. (fixed in thought, aud gloomy, he makes no anfwer— 
paufe.) 

- © Louifa. Or, at a game at chefs, fhall I take the revenge which, 
you know,- you owe me ?—Shall we piay? 

* Ferdinand. (as before, he makes no anfwer—another paufe) 

* Louifz. But perhaps you would like better to retaliate upon me 
at your favourite game of piguet—(Ferdinand makes no anfwer) 
Major Faulkener, I have juft finifhed drawing the pattern for the 
waiftcoat, which I promifed to embroider for you ; would you like 


to fee it? 

* Ferdinand. (head funk and loft in thought, he makes no anfwer — 
pause.) 

© Louifa. Oh!—I am very wretched. 

© Ferdinand. Art thou indeed ?—That may well be true. 

© Louifa. As l apprehend, Major Faulkener, we do not fuit each 
other at this moment—We are wretched company one to another— 
I trembled, I confefs, at the thought of our being left alone, when 
juft now you fent my father away. 

© Ferdinand. (with affected levity) We mope too much to night, 
to be fure—Suppofe we call in fome of the neighbours ; and of this 
tedious duet make a merry quintetto—Ay, by my honour, the cle- 
vereft thought, in a fituation like ours—We w ill be {prightly, and 
laugh at dull care ; and, by the help of fome fons of gay mirth, we 
will try to revenge ourfelves on all the filly high- flown reveries of 
paffion and love. 

© Louifa. (looking at him with fuprife) Ferdinand Faulkener ! 

¢ Ferdinand. (purfuing the frrain of levity) Nay! why not?— 
Thou, Louifa, muft be the very firft to fay, that they are all mere 
fools, who conftantly prate of never fading affection, and everlafting 
love—Eternal famenefs palls—Variety, dear, dear variety only forms 
the foul of delight — (afide, finding himfelf unable.to fupport this levity 
any longer) Oh heavens !—That word mutt be the very laft—I can 
no longer thus diffemble. 

¢ Louifa. (with feeling.) Oh Faulkener! Faulkener !— How it 
grieves me to fee thee fo wretched ! 

‘ Ferdinand. I wretched? —Who has told thee fo? Woman ! 


Too fiend-like art thou to feel—How then of others the fenfa- 
tions 
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tions weigh ?-So—So—She knew, how her medicine would ope- 
rate ;—~Death and perdition !— She knew all this; and yet could— 
Oh!— Oh !—Oh !—thus whelm me in agony’s oulf —-- (bitterly) 
Serpent | — This avowal feals thy doom—Had I not heard’ that 
word, to thy folly's madnefs I fhould have i imputed thy crime; and 
in the bofom of contempt have buried all my rage-——But now— 
now — (friting his forchead) So, when this imp’s trick thou play- 
edit, thou didft it not in vile imbecility’s form, but in that of the 
very demon of malice and guile—(he /natches the gla/s and drinks) 
The lemonade is taftelefs—(/neering horridly and fhaking) Sadly flat 
—Tatte it! 

© Loui/a. Oh heavens !—Groundlefs were not my terrors for this 
{cene. 

* Ferdinand. (in a commanding manner) Tafte it! 

© Louifa. (takes the glafs and drinks) 

© Ferdinand. (turns away, with a Judden palenefs, to the farthe? 
corner of the room, as foon as fie begins to drink) 

* Lou:fa. The lemonade is good. 

© Ferdinand. (/huddering with horror) May good come of it then! 

* Louifa. Oh Faulkener!—Didft thou but know, how cruelly 
thou wrongft my heart. 

* Ferdinand. (looks at her, but makes no reply) 

* Louifa. The time will come, Ferdinand. 

* Ferdinand. (looks again feverely at her, but Jays nothing) 

* Louifa. Yes, Ferdinand, a time indeed will come, when thou 
wilt own, how cruelly hard is my lot. 

* Ferdinand. (walks about with increafing animation, becoming 
every moment more and more difturbed) Good God! — (taking off his 
Sword, and looking at it sith great emotion) Once my pride!—— 
my glory —my delight—farewell!— (throwing it away) My fteel 
alas! will fhine no more '—My finewy arm I fhall no longer tofs! 
—My country—my dear native country I can ferve no more! 

* Louifa. My God!—what is the matter with you? 

‘ Ferdinand, Oi!—only a little too confined—Now I fhall be 


more at eafe. 
* Louifa. You had better drink a little more of the lemonade— 


That will cool you. 
‘ Ferdinand. That is true—The.wench is kind—But that they 


all are. 

© Louifa. (throwing herfelf into his arms with the utmoft tender- 
nef/s) Do I live to hear this from my grea ? 

‘ Ferdinand. (rejediing her embrace) Away !—we have done 
with that—No more of thy infidious hae tl one of thofe foft and 
melting looks—Thy lanouifhing eye I now behold with antipathy 
—Serpent with the tongue of guile, thou mayft now, if thou wiit, 


dart on me thy deadly ve: ith erifly terror, thou may ft 





now try to deftroy me by thy touch; but mark—now I am awake; 


and thy fell aim I can parry with might, 
L 3  Louifa, 
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* Louifa. That it fhould come to this !—(going up the fage) 

‘ Ferdinand. (looking after her with admiration) And {till what 
harmony of form !—What perfeé fymmetry !—Allfo divinely beau- 
teous !—In any part the work of Heaven’s moft happy hour !— 
Celeftial powers! I do not murmur, nor rebel;—but, ina clime fo 
exquifite, why fhould the dire blaft of infection be known? 

* Louifa. Am I doomed to hear this? — And yet to undeceive 
him I dare not attempt. 

* Ferdinand. And then that heavenly melody of voice, fo in con- 
cord with that foft look of melancholy, which captivates the foul— 
Oh! would not one have thought, that fhe was the very mirror of 
fweetnefs and love, reflecting at once all that the high hand of Pro- 
vidence could give, even when moft difpofed to blefs 7-What pity, 
that, when by the Creator’s hand, that grand, noble, finifhing touch 
was given, the framing heart and mind—-Good God !—How in that 
moment erred thy mighty arm ! 

© Louifa. (afide) Rebellious youth !—Even at the throne of 
Heaven he dares to level his attack. 

* Ferdinand. (falling upon her neck) Once again, Louifa—Once 
again let me fold thee in thefe arms, as on that day, when in my 
heart dawned affection’s firft morn: when o’er thy lovely form, 
fixed and enraptured J hung; and from thy Ferdinand’s breaft the 
firft figh of love was revealed— (animated) Oh Louifa! call to mind 
that bright hour, when firft faltered my name on thy tongue; and 
foft tendernefs flowed from thy lips—Heavens !—How then throb- 
bed my warm heart with content!—How glowed my fond mind 
with delight!—The very harveit of joy feemed at hand; and at- 
tained the fummit of blifs—But, now—here (pointing to the heart) 
rankles the dart of diftrefs;—-here (friking his forehead with anguifh) 
grows black mifery’s fang ; and horror is around me as light— 
Where’er I look, I behold deftruétion’s fell fiend—Wherefoe’er I 
turn, I feel the harrowing gripe of that monfter defpair— (in tears} 
Oh Louifa! Louifa! Louifa !—why was I thus cruelly deceived ? 

* Louifa. Faulkener! Faulkener !—I ftop not thy tears—Weep 
on—Weep on—Check not the kindly gufh—To thy tears I am 
entitled, but not to thy wrath. 

* Ferdinand. Oh! be not deceived—From the fource of dejec- 
tion thefe tears do not flow—Thofe are precious, to mine if com- 
pared—Not thofe pearly drops that ftart from the bright humid eye, 
when the heart with mild tendernefs melts—Not the guth of affec- 
tion’s {weet fpring; nor the torrent of rapture’s warm ftream——~ 
Touched are then fenfibility’s chords ;—awake each fine nerve— 
The tear then is the fymbol of comfort, not forrow—But mine are 
like the fad maniac’s groans, which only re-echo the firft caufe of 
his wildnefs and woe. 

© Louifa. Oh fpare me, Faulkener! — Spare my aching breaft ! 
Durft I but open thefe lips, thy ears I could ftua with furprife :— 

But, 
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But, by thedecree of ftern fate, my tongue is clogged with the bars 
of reftraint ; and whilft there thofe fetters remain, difcord muft fe- 
ver our hearts, and our minds can know no relief. 

* Ferdinand. What meaneft thou by reftraint?—If now obliga- 
tion’s curs’d fhackles thou feel, Oh!—’tis time to loofen them all 
—If even by oaths thou be bound, forget them now; for, at hand 
is the hour, which all human ties muft diffolve—Oh Louifa, de- 
clare—this moment declare—How long has the baron thy love? 

* Louifa. Afk what thou wilt, for ever are fealed my lips. 

* Ferdinand. (very pointedly) For thy own fake I implore thee to 
fay Has the baron thy love or efteem? 

* Louifa. (makes no anfwer—pau/e) 

Ferdinand, Oh Louifa! the fands of life are rapidly running 
away—Then do not tarry; but fay, has the baron thy love or re- 

ard? 
: * Louifa. (makes no anfwer —paufe) 

© Ferdinand. Oh!—knew thou but all, with hafte wouldft thou 
folve every doubt; and each flying moment thou would’ft ftrive to 
keep back—(in a low voice) Louifa! Louifa! Short—Oh fhort is 
thy time here on earth! 

* Louifa. (looks at him fearfully, but fays nothing—paufe) 

* Ferdinand. (in great agitation) Well then in thunder thus— 
Speak—How long has the baron thy love ?—(falling on one knee, 
and grafping her hand eagerly; then with great emotion) Louila! 
Before this taper burn out, thou wilt be—no more. 

‘ Louifa, (terrifed) Gracious God !—What is all this? (/inkixgg 
down again upon the chair) and now I am feeble and faint. 

‘ Ferdinand. What!—Already ?>—Myfterious indeed ?— Thofe 
very nerves, unmoved, when the bafe act of guilt was performed— 
unfhaken, when the comfort of man was at ftake, by a poor grain 
of arfenic are fully detrey red. 

* Louifa. Ha! poifon! poifon!—Oh heavenly powers ! 

‘ Ferdinand. Yes Louifa, when that drink thou didft tafte, at 
that moment thou fignedft death’s bond. 

£ Louifa. Is it indeed fo >—Death ?—-Death !—Immediate death! 
Father of mercy !—difregard me not. 

© Ferdinand. (looks at her with all imaginable anxiety.) 

© Louifa. (growing weaker and weaker) Oh my poor father !— 
Ferdinand, can nothing fave me ?—I fpeak for my father’s fake. 

* Ferdinand. N othing can fave thee, Louifa But be at peace 
—I fhall clofe my eves with thee—Hence we depart together. 

* Louifa. Ha!—Thou too, Ferdinand?—Poifon from thee ?— 
Oh God of goodnefs !—On him turn thy meek eve of forgivenefs. 

‘ Ferdinand. Look to thy own account, Louifa—That way | 
dread to thin. 

* Loufa. Ferdinand, Ferdinand—I can no longer be filent 

L4 Iam 
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I am now about to tell thee fomething which will almoft petrify 
thee. 

‘ Ferdinand. (with great avidity) Ha!—Speak !—Speak ! 

* Louifa. Death annuls every oath; therefore, now, though too 
late, I will tell thee a truth, which, if fooner divulged, might have 
faved and preferved us both. 

* Ferdinand. What do I hear ?—Impoffible ! 

© Louifa. The whole earth contains not a wretch fo miferable as 
thou art; for innocent I die. 

* Ferdinand. (thunder ftruck) What !—What !—Recolle& thy- 
felf—Declare the truth, even awful though it be—and fwear 

© Louifa. By what? 

‘ Ferdinand. (eagerly) By what is deareft to thy parting foul. 

© Louifa. Then let me fwear by our firft kifs of love, affection’s 
balmy pledge-——-By that I fwear, that, fince that hour, when firft 
by tender concord and affent we fealed our mutual vows, I never 
have been falfe to my Faulkener, innocence, or truth—And what 
imports that letter, which thus fatally deftroys us both—(fceling the 
poifon) Oh! What fhoots through all my veins? Ferdinand, now I 
may fpeak—Alas! that letter. 

* Ferdinand. Ha!—that letter!—I charge thee—Speak, I da 
conjure thee, fpeak! 

© Louifa. (freaking with difficulty, from extreme weaknef;) Oh! 
deareft Ferdinand, that letter Call up all thy mind to hear a 
dreadful tale—that letter—Oh! that fatal letter was wrung from me 
by thy father—What my hand wrote, my heart abhorred. 

_ © Ferdinand. (clafping his hands towards heaven, and all at once 
falling proftrate on the ground) Oh inhuman father ! 

© Loui/a. (in agony) Oh!—now the poifon works—Ferdinand, 
forgive—'twas—a |—by—force— (Ferdinand fupports her) Thy— 
Louifa— would — have —preferred—even—death—But—’twas—- 
from— prifon— to —releafe—my—father—alfo—I—cannot—tell 
—thee—all— (finking more and more.) 

© Ferdinand. Heaven of my heart !—Quit me not thus. 

© Louifa. My—head—turns—round—All—is—dark—bleffings 
—on—thee—my—deareft— Ferdinand !—Oh Heaven!— Mercy! 
—Oh!—Oh !—Oh !—(dies.)’ PB. 103. 


The beauties of this play are ftriking:—the character of 
Louifa has great fweetnefs ;—the patient, pious, and humble 
difpofition of the old man her father are no lefs prominent; 
and the affection between them is touched with wonderful 
tendernefs and delicacy, particularly in the fcene where he 
engages her to give up her refolution of renouncing life after 
having written the fatal letter. An intereft is thrown even on 
the character of lady Milford, who is reprefented as a woman 
of a compaflionate and generous fpirit, in love with Ferdi- 

nand, 
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nand, but not infenfible to the claims of Louifa. The follow. 
ing fcene may ferve to fhow sow and for what men are enlifted 
in the dominions of the petty German defpots. The charac- 
ter of lady Milford is faid to be drawn froma miftrefs of the 
duke of Wirtemburg’s, an Englifhwoman, and that the poet 
incurred the difpleafure of the duke by the liberty. 


¢ Servant. I come with his highnefs the prince's refpeéts to your 
ladyfhip. He requefts your acceptance of this fet of jewels. 

© Lady Milford. (having opened the cafe) And pray, what might 
his highnefs have given for thefe ineftimable jewels ? 

‘ Servant. (with great agitation) They do not coft him a fingle 
fhilling— 

* Lady Milford. Are you mad? Nothing ?—~But, what is the 
matter, man, that my gueftion calls forth tears from your aged 
eyes? 

‘ Servant. Yefterday feven thoufand young men were fent to 
America—they pay for them—/weeping) I have two fons amongtit 
them. 

‘ Lady Milford. (taking his hand) But ftill, friend, I hope vo- 
lunteers—they were not compelled to go 

© Servant. All by compulfion, madam—They were led away 
yefterday, juft after your ladyfthip and his highnefs took a ride out 
of the city gates—No fooner were they all counted over, and their 
names taken down, than “ Huzza for America’’—was the dreadful 
word ail over the plain—The trumpets were ordered immediately to 
be founded, and the city drums to be beaten, in order to drown the 
fhrieks and cries of the poor young men, torn from their parents at 
an inftant’s call ;—bride and bridegroom parted by the pointed bay- 
onec and drawn broad {word ;—father and child feparated by the in- 
human threats and oaths of fome bloody-minded corpera!—In fhort 
madam, language is inadequate to the defcription of the moft fhock- 
ing and barbarous fcene, that ever was witnefied by mortal man. _ 

‘ Lady Milford. A curfe upon the jewels—1 reject them.’ p.24. 


This piece is, however, far from being equal to the Rob- 
bers. ‘The filence, preferved by Louifa in fpite of her lover’s 
urgent entreaties, is hardly credible, and by no means jutftifi- 
able ; and the poifoning her is too atrocious an aét to appear 
natural in a young man of virtue and religion. It is true that 
murders are often committed in tragedies from much flighter 
caufes, and we pafs them over, becaufe we are then converifant 
with artificial manners in a world of the poet’s creating, and 
hardly think the charaéters amenable to the common laws of 
jociety. But in a domeftic tragedy, where we are furrounded 
with the fcenes of real life, we expect the checks of manners 
and of religion to operate on the paflions of the regular and 
virtuous part of the world. It isa fault, on the other hand, 

to 
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to reprefent Ferdinand as forgiving his father in the agonies of 
death. The man who had poifonec his miftrefs could not have 
forgiven fuch a father ; and the moral would have been better, 
had he died curfing him, for the prefident is not fufficiently 
punifhed. We may remark in general, that the German plays 
are only adapted to touch the {tronger paflions ; they have a cer- 
tain uncouthnefs, and a want of elegance in the manners, 
which prevents their pleafing an Engiifh reader at leaft, in 
the lighter fhades of character. A good deal of this may be 
owing to the tranflation, which we are forry to fay is a very 
indifferent one. 





4 Review of the Governments.of Sparta ana Athens. By Wils 
liam Drummond. dvo. 6s. Boards. Nicol. 1794. 


Py HE political fituation of Europe has induced the author to 

revert to ancient times, and to compare together the con- 
ftitutions of the moft celebrated ftates of Greece. From fuch 
2 comparifon an attentive obferver cannot fail of deriving con- 
fiderable benefit. He will perceive the caufe of the rife and 
fall of each ftate: he will learn to difcriminate between their 
excellencies and defects : he will difcover in what manner the 
government and the manners of the people act upon each 
ether; and thence will be inevitably led to conclude, that 
ne government can produce the happinefs which a nation 
is capable of enjoying, unlefs it is eftablifhed on the immuta- 
ble principles of juftice. In Sparta and at Athens, thefe prin- 
ciples were violated; and, if they had not both been brought 
into fubjeCtion by external force, the fyftems, which prevail- 
ed in each for different lengths of time, muft have been 
deftroyed by internal commotions. 

‘The Spartan government is firft reviewed, and an inquiry 
is made into the reafon of the attention which Lycurgus paid 
to military affairs This is afcribed to five caufes: * 1ft, To 
the internal fituation of Lacedemon, and the warlike difpofi- 
tion of its inhabitants. 2ndly, To the influence of certain phy- 
fical caufes upon the Spartan character. 3dly, To the little in- 
clination of the Lacedemonians to commerce. 4thly, ‘Te their 
fituation with refpect to the other {tates of Greece. And 5thly, 
Te the defire which L.ycurgus feems to have had, of rendering 
his countrymen brave, virtuous, and independent.’ (P.3.) On each 
of thefe heads many excellent remarks are made : and although 
we do not attribute fo much praife to Lycurgus for his military 
policy, nor afcribe fo many virtues to the Spartan charaGter 
as our author, we agree with him in thinking that the feveral 
circumftances, with which he concludes this chapter, ought 

to 
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to alleviate the cenfures which we — otherwife have paffed 
upon the war fyftem adopted by the Spartan lawgiver. 


¢ Thofe who have ferioufly confidered the fubjeé of the prefent 
chapter, will not, I think, condemn without referve the great atten- 
tion paid by Lycurgus to military affairs. Although they may 
juftly look upon war in the abftract, as a very great, and fevere ca~ 
lamity ; yet when they refleé&t upon the fituation of Sparta, they 
will not, perhaps, think that Lycurgus aéted either without wifdom, 
or without policy. They will remember, that it was by his laws, 
his countrymen became a great and warlike people, and were diitin- 
guifhed by that noble pride, and that manly virtue, which gave to 
the Spartan name fo high an elevation ; an elevation not obtained 
by the uninterrupted career of conqueft, nor preferved by the un- 
remitting efforts of policy; but allowed by the common fuffrage of 
men to thofe generous qualities, which warm the breaft of the hero, 
which teach clemency to the victor, and fortitude to the vanquifhed; 
which exalt the foul with the pride of confcious virtue, and which 
for five fucceflive ages placed Sparta, by an honourable pre-eminence, 
above all the nations of the ancient world.’ p. 24. 


The fimilarity between the Spartan and Cretan governments 
is next examined, with the yiew of difcovering, whether Ly- 
curgus was indebted to the Cretan inftitutions for his civil po- 


licy : and the writer juftly obferves, that we muft not look only 
to Crete, but to Egypt and Ionia, for many of his regulations. 
This is exemplified in feveral inftances} and from this inquiry 
we are brought to the different laws eftablifhed by Lycurgus 
relative to manners. Of thefe the moft fingular and the moft 
averfe from the manners and prejudices of our own nation were 
thofe reiating to the divifion of lands and the prohibition of 
gold and filver. On the latter head let the writer {peak for 
himfelf: and if he may err by dwelling too much on the difad- 
vantages attending the univerfal fondnefs for thefe metals, 
now prevailing (we mention it with forrow) in Britain, let 
not the anfwer be taken from the fordid race, which thinks 
that man was made for trade, not trade for man,—or from that 
{till more fordid race, which in higher life facrifices honour, 
principle, confcience, the love of country, and the efteem of 
every good man, at the fhrine of wealth,—waftes its hours at 
the gaming table,—and proftitutes its rank, abilities, and dig- 
nity, for a bribe. 7 


* When we come to examine under a moral point of view, the 
benefits which mankind have received from the ufe of the precious 
metals, we fhall not perhaps condemn the ftep taken by Lycurgus 
upon this occafion. If money has contributed to the comfort of 


mankind by facilitating their commercial intercourfe with each 
6 other ; 
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other; and if it has rendered the arts and feiences more flourifhing, 
not only by exciting invention, and by rewarding induftry, but by 
dividing into innumerable branches the purfuits and occupations of 
men; it has alfo given birth to fome of the moft violent of thofe 
paifions which diilratt and agitate the foul, and which ftiffe in the 
human breaft its nobleft affections. Who, that looks upon the 
checkered fcene of life, can fail to remark on each woe-worn vi- 
fage, the traces left by care-creating avarice. It is this which mul- 
tiplies griefs in the cottage—it is this which imbitters difappoint- 
ment in the palace. What is that which dries up the tears of filial 
forrow ; which diffolves the bonds of friendfhip ; and which, while 
it occupies the fordid heart, fhuts out compaffion, and. leaves ne 
room for mercy? It is gold—that falfe femblance of. happinefs— 
that ideal ttandard of all other poffeffions—that idol of human af- 
fections-—and that univerfal Baal, worfhipped alike by the Jew and 
‘by the Gentile. 

* O thou fweet king killer, and dear divorce 

*Twixt natural fon and fire! thou bright defiler 

Of Hymen’s pureft bed! thou valiant Mars ! 

Thou ever young, frefh, loved, and delicate wooer, 

Whofe bluth doth thaw the confecrated fnow 

That lies on Dian’s lap! thou vifible god, 

That fouldereft clofe impofiibilities, 

And mak’it them kifs! that fpeak’{t with every tongue 

To every purpofe! Oh, thou touch of hearts, &c. 

Tim. oF ATH, 


¢ There may be fome reafon to think that Lycurgus did not ill 
confult the happinefs of his countrymen, when he banifhed the ufe 
of the precious metals. It is true, indeed, the Lacedemonians foon 
became ftrangers to refinement. The merchants of Greece no 
longer vifited their unproductive fhores. The fine arts were neg- 
lected. No orators thronged the forum, and no demagogues were 
known, where no gold encouraged faction: no contending fects of 
fophifts 2nd rhetoricians proclaimed their tenets through the crowd- 
ed ftreets. The refinements of philofophy were unknown at Sparta; 
nor were the fubtleties of metaphyfics underftood. But virtue was 
refpected—patriotifm flourifhed—and the focial affections were cul- 
tivated. The infolence of ambition was repreiied, and the fordid- 
nefs of avarice was unknown.’ p. 48. 

In this and other inftances Lycurgus acted like too many 
legiflators in modern days ;—he faw the evils attending com- 
merce, but did not fufliciently reflect on its advantages. ‘The 
tree, a few of whofe branches only incommoded him, he cut 
up by the roots: yet, with our author, whenever ‘ we confider 
the conftitution of Sparta, as founded by Lycurgus, we {hall 
have reafon to admire a certain boldnefs and grandeur in the 

outline, 
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outline, which will fhow us, that, if in his defign there be.any 
defects, they are at lea{t the failings of a great matter.’ P. 54. 

The internal arrangement of the Spartan government is next 
examined ; under which head the author endeavours ¢ to prove, 
that the different forms of government are ameliorated, when 
mixed and combined with each other ;’ examines ¢ the balance 
and proportion of power eftabiifhed between the different orders 
of men in the Spartan commonwealth ;’ and fhews how far 
the Spartan government ‘ was likely to promote the great objects, 
for which men have united in fociety.” On the two firft heads 
little novelty can be expected : under the third are fome general 
fentiments well exprefied, which we recommend to the ferious 
attention of every Englifhman. 


* Public virtue is the great bafis upon which laws and govern- 
meat moft fecurely reft. But public virtue is the offspring of private 
virtue. We love our country, after having loved our relations, our 
friends, and our neighbours. Patriotifm, as it has been well defined 
by an able writer, is only a wider diffufion of benevolence, which 
extends from our firefides, to all thofe who are governed by the 
fame laws with ourfelves; whom the fame political interefts bind 
together, and whom the fame name diftinguifhes as one people. 
But without the exercife of the moral virtues, however men may 
talk of patriotifm, they will never practife it. ‘That great palladium 
of government is never found among a people corrupted by luxury. 
It is nurfed in the bofom of fimplicity ; and educated in the fchool 
of morality. It is cherifhed in the breait of man, with the moit 
generous affections of his heart. It is intimately conneéted with the 
love of order, and clofely united with moral rectitude. 

‘ The firft duty of a legiflater, I firmly believe, is to infpire the 
people with the love of morality. In the cultivation of the moral 
duties, fays Cicero, is ail the honour, and in their negleét, all the 
fhame of our lives. Put there is more than this; men, who obey 
not the laws of moral obligation, can never be the friends of order, 
or of mankind. The moralift is guided in his conduct by his per- 
ception of moral fitnefs; but he who altogether difowns this guide, 
muft either be a dangerous, or an ufelefs member of fociety.’ p. 68. 


The credit of eftablifhing a conftitution at Sparta is attributed 
to Lycurgus : Solon is fuppofed to bethe lawgiver of the Attic 
democracy. Our author therefore, in his review of the govern- 
ment of Athens, naturally inquires into the circumftances which 
brought Solon into this fituation, and qualified him to correct 
the abufes which prevailed under the former fyftem of go- 
vernment. The fpirit of the people obliged him to adopt the 
democratical form: but he framed ‘ his laws with an attention 
to equity, and with a precifion of juftice, which had hitherto 
been unknown in the civil hiftory of the world.’ And —— 

there 
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there are feveral imperfections in his work, * the Athenian 
conftitution will ever remain a proud and honourable monu- 
ment of human wifdom, and will continue to atteft, even to 
the lateft ages, the freedom and the felicity, which once fo hap- 
pily flourifhed in the city of Athens.’ P. r10. 

In this conftitution, the court of the Areopagus claims par- 
ticular regard: yet we are not inclined to admit, from a variety 
of minutiz obferved in this court, its pretenfions to impartial 
juftice, when we confider that Socrates was probably tried 
befeve it for introducing new opinions, and ‘ that Plato dread- 
ed its authority, while he taught his fublime do€trines in the 
groves of the Academy.’ The Archons, the Prytanes, the 
Nomothetz, the Affembly of the People, come next under con- 
fideration. Under the latter head it was natural that the 
writer fhould expatiate on the unrivalled efforts of Attic elo- 
quence. 


‘ It was in thefe affemblies of the people, that the orations of 
Lyfias and Demofthenes were delivered. It was here that Pericles 
deluded—that Alcibiades flattered—and that Phocion reproved their 
acute but fickle countrymen. The queftions debated, were the 
fafety of Athens, the fate of Greece, and the humbling of the Per- 
fian, or Macedonian monarchs. In thefe debates all that {plendour 
of eloquence, and fire of genius burft forth, with which heaven 
had peculiarly endowed the people of Minerva. Never again per- 
haps will be heard orations, which may emulate thofe of Demo- 
fthenes. ‘The moft accomplifhed rhetorician addreffed the moft in- 
telligent hearers. Witty, acute, and enlightened ; accuftomed to 
all the refinements of art, and continually fharpening by criticifm 
their natural acumen ; the Athenian people juftly appeared to their 
orators, both as accurate and able judges. Their finer organs could 
not have endured the harfh monotony of modern declamation ; and 
their public {peakers appear to have been peculiarly attentive in their 
compofitions, to the harmonious modulations of found and cadence. 
Their copious and fonorous language was enriched by different dia- 
lects, which were varioufly employed, as the fubjeét was grave or 
trivial ; as it required the vivacity and fprightlinefs of dialogue; or 
as it demanded the more lofty tone of declamatory eloquence. The 
laboured and brilliant periods of Ifocrates, are arranged almoft in 
numerical proportions ; and the*Roman poet has juftly celebrated 
the elocution, as well as the genius of the Greeks : 


* Graiis ingenium ; Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Mufa loqui. Hox.’ P. 120. 


Of the modern nations of Europe the Englifh approaches 
neareft to the Athenian in the career of eloquence ; and it is 
not 
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not a ufelefs fpeculation to obferve why we fall fhort of our 
Grecian models, when we fo far furpafs all other competitors. 
The houfe of commons is the great theatre with us : Soe as to 
the eloquence of the bar,—it is of a very inferior nature,—was 
furpafied in the courts of law under the old French govern- 
ment, and is on a footing only with that of neighbouring na- 
tions. Remove from the houfe of commons the gallery, and 
the harangues will become vapid, tame, and fpiritlele like 
the deliberations of a Dutch council :—let writers be admitted 
to take down the orations, and they will become corre& :—let 
the galleries be enlarged, let all the members be elected by the 
people, and we fhall be enraptured by the brilliant periods of an 
Ifocrates, or {truck with awe by the thunder of a Demofthenes. 
Had Weftminfter-hall lately been occupied only by the judges, 
the accufer, and the much-injured governor of India, in vain 
fhould we have looked for the inlentiiies of a Burke, or 
the varied eloquence of a Sheridan :—had the decifion depend- 
ed on the audience, the time of the court would not have been 
trifled with, and the addrefles to the paflions would have been 
tempered with ftrength of argument and concifenefs of ex- 
preflion. Every thing in this world depends on the motives of 
action : and, if a {peaker in the houfe of commons knows at 
rifing that the utmoft eloquence could not induce a change 
in the minds of his hearers, he cannot exert that energy, 
which muft arife, when the eyes of a large audience are fixed 
upon a fingle perfon, when their countenances difcover the 
affections of their minds, and the decifion of aqueftion depends 
on the powers of the orator, and the unbought fuffrage of the 
hearers. 

Some judicious remarks are now made on the balance of 
power in the different parts of the Athenian conttitution : and 
it may afford matter of debate, whether it was owing to the 
ftrengthening of the ariftocratical party by Solon, or the in- 
herent defeéts of democracy even thus modified, that ‘ Athens 
during her brighteft days was ruled by the influence of fac- 
tion, and the republican virtue of Cimon and of Ariftides 
was fuffered to be obfcured by the luxurious magnificence of 
Pericles, and even by the fplendid vices of Alcibiades.’ The 
divifion of the Athenians into citizens, fojourners, and flaves, 
is next confidered ; and the latter ftate, in a country boaftin 
of its liberty, is properly reprobated. Yet, when we refleét 
on the inconfifiency of the Athenians in permitting it, and the 
weaknefs of Ariftotle’s reafon in defending it, we turn our 
eyes with regret to our own country ; and with what feverity 
can we blame either the philofopher or the Athenians, when 


flavery of a more horrid nature is permitted by our laws, and 
vin- 
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vindicated by a nation, fuppofed to have been enlightened by 
the benevolent rays of Chriftianity ? 

The particular laws of Solon come next under difcuffion: 
from which our author turns his attention to the inveftigation 
of the fureft method of dilcovering the true principles of any 
government ;.andon them he determines, that ‘ th¢ leading 
principles of the Athenian conititution were patriotilm, juft- 
ice, prudence, honour, and moderation.” He concludes the 
whole with the various thoughts of a monarchift and a demo- 
crate upon this celebrated con{titution, and a comparifon be- 
tween the Athenians and the Lacedemonians: and with him 
our mind is § filled with every melancholy fenfation, when it 
reflects on the former grandeur and the prefent humiliation of 
the city of Minerva. ‘The laws and government of Solon oc- 
cafioned its elevation. The power of Philip firft obfcured this 
{plendid theatre of liberty ; the reftlefs ambition of Rome 
threw a flill darker gloom upon its glory ; and Turkith defpot- 
ifm has finally dropt the curtain on the fcene.’ 

We have given fo particular an account of this work, be- 
caufe it appears to us to poflefs confiderable merit ; and pre- 
fages, that the author, at a more advanced period of life, will 
become ftill more worthy of the public patronage. He tells 
us, that he is unknown in the republic of letters, is a ftran- 
ger to thofe who are its ornaments, and that he offers this 
iketch to the public, protected by no literary patron. He 
thinks himfelf fecure of being perufed with candour, and is 
not inclined to repent of exhibiting for general examination 
this refuit of his refearches. We truft that he will meet 
with this candour, and never repent of his undertaking: 
we mutt inform him, however, that the days of patronage 
are over.——From the many extracts which we have giv- 
en, a very good idea may be formed of the author's ftyle, 
which follows too clofely the celebrated hiftorian of the Ro- 
man Empire. We truft that the author will be anxious to 
avoid thofe errors, into which, from too great a defire of dif- 
playing his art, the luminous hiitorianhas fallen,—and, aiming 
more at correctnefs of fentiment than the littie conceits of 
language, preferve the beauties of a variegated diction. Thus, 
fpeaking of the little allurements there were in Attica, at an 
early period, for commerce, we are told that ‘the richeft and 
moft induftrious merchants of the eaft would fcarcely have re- 
figned the golden fpoils of the Indus or the 'T'agus, in order to 
gather olives on the fandy plains of Attica, or to fteal their 
wild honey from the bees of Hymettus:’ but when ‘ Greece 
was ignorant of the arts, her fields uncultivated, and her peo- 
ple uncivilized,’ we have no reafon to believe, that the banks 
of -the Tagus could enrich the merchant with their golden 


3 {poils, 
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oils, or that the barks of Sidon had extended their voyage 
beyond the pillars of Hercules. Upon the conquett of Pelo- 
ponnefus by the Heraclidz, we are told that ‘ the Dorian and 
£olian tribes transferred to the more fertile provinces of Ar- 

os and Meffenia, the rude fimplicity of the ancient Ionia.’ 

his was within eighty years after the deftru€tion of Troy, 
when Argos and Meffene were bleffed with little fertility, and 
were in that {tate of ignorance and barbarifm into which there 
was fome danger that Greece would have fallen fome time after 
on the league of the princes of Sparta againft Meffenia. Ly- 
curgus was offended with the licentious and luxurious lives of the 
Ionians: yet it is too fhort a time for them to have fallen from 
their rude fimplicity into fo effeminate a ftate as is here de 
{cribed. In the fame page we read of the Stagirite, and the 
illuftrious Peripatetic, and thefe epithets are evidently defign- 
ed to avoid the repetition of the name of Ariftotle, ‘ the hiero- 
hant, who difclofes to the initiated few the arcana of Grecian 
iterature. In his politics he has unfolded the art of govern- 
ment, and in his logic he has founded the depth of the human 
underftanding.’ This elogium was out of place, and is rather 
exaggerated : but we would recommend to our author to con= 
fider the propriety of diverfifying epithets in this Gibbonian 
manner, as it may ftop many readers, who, though beneath 
the initiated, deferve attention. We fhould not much admire 
the writer, who, {peaking of the metropolis, fhould in the 
fame paragraph call it the city of Lud, the royal city, London: 
yet in the fame breath we find our author thinking it a beauty 
to defcribe the Cecropian city, the city of Minerva, the city 
of Athens. This is an affeCtation produced by imitation, 
which maturer years will remove. 

Perfpicuity is the firft requifite in a writer: and, if a word 
in the original language conveys a juft idea,—yet if in the 
tranfufion it fhould have acquired another fenfe, great care 
fhould be taken to avoid confufion. Thus to the Greek fcholar 
it is very well to fay, that £ liberty is the Ayporhe/is of demo- 
cracy:’ yet the Englifh reader will ftop at the word hypothe/is, 
and would have underftood better the fenfe of the paffage, if 
the term foundation had been ufed. We think with the au- 
thor that an acquaintance with the languages of the ancients 
is requifite to become matter of their polity and manners, yet 
we do not much admire his figures. ‘ ‘Thofe who may 
pretend (fays he) to underftand this fubjeét by the help of mo- 
dern information alone, may as well hope to difcriminate the 
variegated verdure of the woods by the help of a taper, or to 
judge by moonlight of the beauties of a diftant pro{pect.’ In 
one place we are told, that ‘ hiftory informs us that the Athe- 
nians poffeffed all thofe advantages, which flow from liberty, 
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when it is checked and reftrained by the laws of a wife anid 
well conftructed government :’ after a few pages we read, 
that * Athens during her brighteft days was ruled by the in- 
fluence of faction.” We might bring more inftances of the 
fame fort, if we had a defire of depreciating the merits of a 
work, by pointing out all its defeéts: but we mention thefe 
more for the fake of the author in his future publications,— 
being convinced, that every candid reader will make allowance 
for blemithes which appear prominent only from the fuperior 
merit ofthe piéture. We wifh the author alfo to re-examine 
a trite fentiment, which he, in common with many celebrated 
writers, has introduced on the fubject of government. ‘ Man, 
(fays he) originally created a free _and independent being, 
facrificed for his own benefit a certain portion of his natural 
liberty, and, fubmitting to the reftraints of law and govern- 
ment, propofed to himfelf the acquifition of various papbenane 
advantages.” When and where was this facrifice made ?. when 

and where was any body of men in a free and independent 
ftate, to which the alternative of favage life or civil fociety was 
offered ? 

The work is enriched with many valuable notes, which 
prove that the author has paid that attention to the ancients, 
which he recommends to others: it is printed on fine pa~ 
per, with good types, and correctly. ‘The printer’s name is 
Bulmer, which is inferted in the title-page ;—a practice which 
we recommend to all authors, that others may be guided in 
the choice of the artift to whom their works are to be confid- 
ed. We now take leave of our author, with the perfuafion that 
he is purfuing his refearches into ancient literature, and that 
we fhall be favoured in due time with the refult of his valuable 
inquiries. 





tr guments in proof of the Authenticity of the Narratives of the 
extraordi inary Conception and Birth of John the Baptifi, and 
the miraculous Conception and Birth of ‘Fe fus Chrifis con= 
tained in the two firft Chapters of the Gofpels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke. By William Bell, D. D. Prebendary of St. 
geter’s, eftminfier. Sve. 2s. Robfon. 1795. 


D*. Bell fhall be his own reviewer; or, in other words, we 
thal! content ourfelves with git ing his fummary of this 
work. 


* In the firft place it has been found, not only that the forgerics 


in queftion are, in their very nature, utterly incredible ; bat like- 
wife, from the circumitances, and the manner, in which the Gof- 
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‘pel was firft preached by the apoftles, that no time whatever can be 
affigned for the introduction of thefe fuppofed forgeries, at which 
it is not abfolutely incredible, that an attempt to introduce them 
could have fucceeded. 
¢ They could not poffibly have gained admittance during the firft 
fixteen or feventeen years after the ‘afcenfion ; while all the apoftles 
in general continued in, and round about Judea ; engaged in the 
very bufinefs of preaching the Gofpel. 
‘ They could not have efcaped being deteéted by James the Juft; 
the firft head, or bifhop, of the Chriftian church in Judea; if they 
had been brought forward within thirty years after the afcenfion ; 
that is, at any time before the. year 62; in which year James was 
put to death at Jerufalem. 
‘ They would certainly have been exploded by the authority of 
the apoftle, and evangelift, St. John; if the attempt to impofe them 
upon the belief of the church had been made at any time before the 
clofe of the firft century; to which period St. John lived. 
‘ It is felf-evident, that the common fenfe of Chriftians muft 
have caufed them to be rejected, with difdain; if they had beert 
forged, and firft made public, fo late as after the death of the apof- 
tle, and evangelift, St. John; that is, after the beginning of the fe- 
cond century ; or even feveral years earlier. 
‘ And it is indifputably certain; from the manner in which the 
fa&ts related in the paffages in queftion are repeatedly mentioned by 
Juftin Martyr; that thofe paffages were a¢tually held, by the church 
at large, to be of juft the fame authority as any other parts of the 
Gofpels to which they belong; in the very early part of the fecond 
century, not merely before “Juftin wrote, but likewife before he 
began to make thofe inquiries into the evidence for the truth of 
Chriftianity, in confequence of which he became a convert 
to the faith in Jefiis. And this could not pofibly have been 
the cafe, unlefs they had made a part of thofe Gofpels, and beert 
regarded as an unqueftionably authentic part of them, before the 
end of the firft century; when-they muft have been known to, 
and confirmed by the authority of, the apoftle, and evangelift, St. 
ohn. 
‘ In addition to this connected feries of evidence; which abfo- 
lutely precludes all poffibility of the forgeries in queftion; another 
particular has been pointed out, which is alone of fufficient weight 
to be abfolutely decifive of the queftion. The hiftory of the church, 
with refpect to thefe paflages, is juft the very reverfe of what it muft 
have been, if they had not been authentic. If the Gofpels of 
Matthew and Luke had been originally made public by thofe evan- 
gelifts, without the paflages under confideration ; and thefe paffages 
had been forged at fome fubfequent period, whenever that might 
be; one of the following circumftances muft have taken place.— 
M2 Either 
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Either the church at large muft have rejeéted thefe forgeries; and 
it muft have been only fome particular feéts who admitted them ; 
and then they could not have been tranfinitted to us, by the church 
at large, as authentic parts of their refpective Gofpels ; as they a€tu- 
ally have been ;—Or elfe, there muft have been a certain time, at 
which the church at large firft came to acknowledge.them ; and, ac- 
cordingly, firft inferted them in all their copies of thofe Gofpels, of 
which they have been tranfmitted to us, by the church at large, as 
authentic parts.—And ifthat had been the cafe, fome account of thefe 
most remarkable events muft have been given, by thofe early Chriftian 
writers, who were the firft to defend the Chriftian caufe, or to pre- 
ferve the hiftory of the church. Whereas the real fact is, that the 
hiftory of the church is direétly contradiétory to every idea of this 
kind. It is incontrovertibly certain, that it was only fome well 
known feéts, not the church at large, who ever did difbelieve the 
particulars contained in the paflages in queftion; and there is not 
the leaft imaginable hint of there having been a time, after the ori- 
ginal publication of the Gofpels concerned, when the church was 
wot in the poffeffion of thefe paflages, and did not regard them as 
authentic parts of the Gofpels to which they belong. 

* The aggregate force of this feries of evidence is far more than. 
fufficient to determine the point in queftion. But becaufe it is cer- 
tain, that the contents of thefe paflages were difbelieved by {ome of 

the early Chriftian fects; as well as by the profeffed enemies of the 
Gofpel; we have proceeded to enquire further, whether this difbe- 
lief of theirs was founded upon any fuppofed evidence, that the paf- 
fages @ncerned were {purious.—And with regard to this point it has 
appeared ; 

« ‘That the Cerinthians, and one branch of the Ebionites, rejeét- 
ed the miraculous conception of Jefus, as falfe; regarding it as im- 
pollible; but without alleging any evidence, to prove that the paf- 
fuses containing the accounts.of it were forged : juft as they rejected 
St. Paul, and his epiftles; not becaufe they alleged:aay evidence, to 
prove that St. Paul was not an apoftle; or, that the epiftles attri- 
buted to him were not authentic; but becaufe St. Paul preached, 
and his epiftles very ftrongly inculcated, fome doétrines, which they 
cou ¥ not bring themfelves to receive. 

That next after thefe fects, the miraculous conception was re~ 
jected by Marcion. But that neither did Marcion found his rejec- 
tion of it upon any fuppofed evidence, that the paflages containing 
tle accounts of it were forged,, is abundantly evident; as well from 
‘Levtullian’s manner of replying to him; and Juftin Martyr’s man- 
ner of referring to the paflages concerned ; as from Marcion’s. re- 
jecting likewife the Gofpels of Matthew, Mark, and Jahn ; and 
the Acts of the Apoftles ; the evidence in favour of which is not lefs 
fatisfa@tory, than that for the Gofpel of Luke; the only one which 
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it pleafed Marcion, in a certain manner, to admit. And befides, 
with regard to Marcion, it has ftill further appeared ; that if thefe 
paflages had been forged, he muft have been perfectly well acquaint- 
ed with the hiftory of their firft introduction; and would certainiy 
have publifhed it, to fhew the propriety of his own condué in re- 
jecting them. 
¢ That not long after the time of “Marcion, Celfus exerted his 
abilities in a work, the profeffed objet of which was to explode the 
Chriftian faith. But by means of fome paffiges of that work, which 
have been preferved by Origen in his anfwer to it, it appears, that 
though Celfus utterly difbelieved the miraculous conception of Je- 
fus; and muft have been perfectly well acquainted with the objec- 
tions made to it both by Marcion, and the other fects abovemen- 
tioned, who difBelieved it likewife; yet he knew of no evidence to 
be alleged againft the authenticity of the paflages in which it is re- 
lated ; and himfelf regarded them as authentic parts of their refpect- 
ive Gofpels. 
* And that, in fine, Celfus was fucceeded by the two moft viru- 
lent writers againft the Chriftian caufe, Porphyry, and Julian. But 
.that from fome paflages of the works of Julian; who muft certainly 
have been well acquainted with all the obje¢tions urged before him, 
by Porphyry, Celius, and Marcion; it is manifeit, that Julian 
likewife, though he regarded all the particulars related of the mira- 
culous conception of Jefus as fo many abfolute falfehoods; yet con- 
fidered thofe paflages of the Gofpels, in which thefe particulars are 
related, as having been written by the evangelifts themfelves, 
¢ From all thofe circumftances, therefore, the joint evidence of 
which can alone decide the queftion; and the joint evidence of - 
which is, in faét, far more than fufficient to decide it; the authen- 
ticity of the paflages concerned appears not only afcertained, but full 
as abundantly afcertained, as that of any other paflages of the Gof- 
pels, the contents of which were never difbelieved by any of the 
early Chriftian fects. For thefe paflages have not only the unex- 
ceptionable teftimony of the church at large, juft as much as any 
other paflages of the fame Gofpels, in their favour; but as their 
contents were difbeliexed by fome of the earlieft Chriftian feéts ; 
who regarded the facts related in them as impofbble ; there cannot 
be a doubt, but that if any evidence could have been produced to 
impeach their authenticity, it would certainly have been brought 
forward, and enforced, by thofe feéts who difbelieved their con- 
tents, at the very time when it could have been fubitantiated; and 


they muft inevitably have been exploded.’ P. 85. 
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Memsirs of Planetes, or a Sketch of the Laws and Manners of 
Makar. By Phileleutherus Devonienfis. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Boards, 
Johnfon, 1795. 


ep HE defign of this publication is to delineate the fuppofed cor= 

ruptions of the prefent government in England, and to ex- 
hibit a model of political juftice, by which we might be brought 
to a greater degree of virtue, liberty, and happinefs, than we 
at prefent experience. With thefe objects in view, the au- 
thor borrows a fictitious character; and, under the name of 
Planetes, vifits an ifland in the fouth feas, which he calls Ma- 
kar. ‘The defcription of the laws and cuftoms of the Maka- 
rians is introduced asa contraft to fome acknowledged defects 
in our own political fyftem ; and many generai obfervations are 
interf{perfed, which difcover judgment, and fhew the author 
to be a man of confiderable literature. 

‘The Makarian government is founded on the following prin- 
ciples : 

‘ 1. The firft article was, that the kingdom fhould be divided 
into diftri¢ts, and that every male who had attained the age of twen- 
ty-four years fhould be entitled to vote at eleétions. 

‘ 2. That every two thoufand of fuch males fhould return one 
member to the houfe of reprefentatives. 

¢ 3. That every perfon be eligible to fuch office who had refided 
fix months in the diitrict for which he might be chofen, previous to 
the day of eleétion. 

‘ 4. That every perfon who is elected be compelled to ferve ; na 
regard being had to fuch perfon’s inclination. 

‘ 5. That the houfe of reprefentatives never ceafe to exift. 

‘ 6. That one third part of the houfe be renewed annually. 

‘ 7, That the refigning members be debarred fitting again in the 
houfe for the {pace of three years. 

‘ 8. That after the lapfe of every ten years, the people do eleét 
delegates trom the feveral diftriéts, for the fole purpofe of inquiring 
into the abufes that may have crept into the laws or conftitution, 
and pointing out their remedy. 

‘ g. That fuch delegates be chofen in the fame manner as the 
repreientatives. 

‘ 19. That-the miniiters of the executive be chofen by the legif- 
lative authority, to which they are to be refponfible. 

‘ 11. That the government has no right to interfere in matters of 
religion. 

‘ 12. That every religion be admitted. 

¢ 13. That oaths be abolithed. 

* 14, It appearing to the committee that all laws were more or 
leis infringements upon the rights of man, they recommended a re- 
duction of the exilting code to fuch a number of laws only as may 

be 
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be deemed after a ftriét inveftigation abfolutely neceffary to the 
well-being of the country in its prefent circumftances ; they fur- 
ther recommended that thefe laws fhould be fimplified, or rather 
reduced to fuch a form as to be perfpicuous to the meaneft capa- 


city. 
‘ 15. That previous to the enacting of any law it fhould under- 
go three diftinét difcuffions in the houfe, with at leaft fix days inter- 


val between each difcuffion. 
¢ 16, That a majority of at leaft two thirds of the houfe be ne- 


ceflary to the enacting of any law. 
‘ 17. That the mode of trial by jury be adopted, that is, every 


‘jury is to confift of fifteen members, three of whom may in allt 


uv 


cafes acquit the prifoner. 

‘ 18, That the prefent penal court be abolifhed, and the greateft 
punifhment in future be imprifonment. 

‘ 19. That every accufed perfon be fuppofed innocent until he 


be convicted of guilt. 
‘ 20, That the accufed be brought to trial as foon after the fupe 


pofed commiflion of a crime as poilible. 
‘21. That for this purpofe there be refident judges in every 


large town in the kingdom. 

‘ 22. That primogeniture laws and laws of entail from hence- 
forth ceafe ; for it appears to the committee that, exclufive of the 
injuftice of thefe fyftems to the younger branches of the fame fa- 
mily, they engender poverty in the lower claffes of the people, and 
poverty is frequently the caufe of fedition and crimes.’ P. 94. 


This quotation muft fuffice as a fpecimen.—The whole 
conftitution confifts of thirty-one articles. 

This writer is an admirer of Mr. Godwin’s vifionary work 
on Political Juftice, of which he fpeaks in terms of extra- 
vagant commendation.—This work, however, has fome merit 5 
but the author borrows too much the language and fentiments 
of England for a publication of this kind. The writer him- 
felf is aware of this, and apologifes in a note: and, indeed, 
it muft be acknowledged, that, in proportion as he lofes the 
praife of invention, he preferves that of perfpicuity. 





© 


The Art of War. A Pocm. By Fofeph Faweet. 4to. 25. 6d. 
Johnfon. 1795. 


HOSE who are aware how often it is our fate to drag 
through volumes of what is called poetry, without meet- 

ing a fingle new image,—how frequently we are obliged to play 
the critic upon found, and to analyfe vacuity,—will be fenfible 


of the pleafure it gives us when we take up a compofition in 
M 4 which 
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which, whatever elfe be its character, or how many foeyer its 
defeéts, we difcover the ftamp of genius and the traces of 
*thought. Such a poem, all who have had the pleafure of at- 
tending the public labours of Mr. Fawcet, would expect him 
to produce ; nor wiil they be difappointed. They will find the 
fame bold and ftriking thoughts, the fame pomp of di€tion and 
luxuriance of metaphor, which they have been accuftomed ta 
admire in the difcourfes of the orator; and they will find his 
talents applied to the fame purpofes of virtue and humanity. 
The purpofe of Mr. Fawcet’s poem is to fhow us what war 
really is; and the peculiar art of it confifts in roufing us from 
that indifference with which we are apt to view every thing 
which long habit has rendered familiar, and forcing us to view 
it in that light in which it would {trike a being from another 
planet, who fhould have never before heard of a ftate in which 
there is fuch a perverfion of our powers. For this purpofe he 
turns it in a variety of lights, takes off all its falfe gloffes, and 
fhows all the folecifms and contradictions which it includes. 
The very title contains a farcafm :—The Art of Var !—from 
which fome might be led to expect a didaCtic poem ; but if we 
interpret the author aright, he means at the very outfet ta 
convey the jdea of a contradiction between a practice fo favage 
and the thought and cultivation neceflary to reduce it to an 


art. The poem opens with refietions on the nature of Lift, 
fo peculiarly the gift of the creator,—the 





, ¢ imperial mark, 
By which the frame alm. zhty fingers form’d, 
Is known from moving fyitems made by man.’ 


Ieace he expatiates on the prefumption of man, wha 
dares to quench this heaven-kindled flame ; and paints the afto- 
nifhment which our firft parent would have felt if he had been 
told that murder, a fingle inftance of which froze his blood 
with horrer, thould by hjs pofterity be methodifed into an art, 
ranked among the number of fair and honourable callings,— 





a ‘ gracefully perform’d, 

With beauteous inffruments from whofe bright face 
The beams of day rebound gay blazing back ; 
With no infuriate look, no quaking nerve, 

But with fedate unruffled feature done.’ p. 6, 


He proceeds to fhow in a very ftriking manner the perver- 
fion of intellect difplayed in the art and contrjvance with which 
war is carried on.— 

¢ See yon pavilion’d council fitting round 
Serene and folemn} mind illuming mind! 
nin Reafon’s 
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Reafon’s confederated rays thrown out 
in intelleétual alliance firm ! 
Say wherefore meets the ring of rationals, 
With light collective luminous ?—to frame 
Some fair and beauteous plan of public good 
With legiflative wif€om ?—or to feek, 
With philofophic amity of foul, 
Where Science, coy reclufe, conceal’d refides? 
No, not for this the fapient circle fits ! 
Yon tent is the dire cabinet of Death! 
Infatiate fovereign! with the fcythe of Time 
Dafatisfied, that craves th’ affiftant {word ! 
Thofe are his minifters! in ruin wife ; 
Sages of flaughter; devaftation’s feers ; 
Doétors of defolation !—Yonder, lo! 
At work mechanic Wit! by whom weak man 
His might extends and finds in knowledge pow’r$ 
The lucid labour fee !—Is it to aid 
Benignant manufacture ? to uplift, 
Commerce, aloft in air thy weighty wealth? 
Life’s fair conveniences to fwell, and more 
Accommodate accommodated man ?— 
Dire, dire reverie !’ommememe  P. 7. 


The veflels, 


* Whofe cordage complicate and canvas-craft 
Compel the air to pufh ’em on their way, 
And make the winds their fpur’ 


‘ Freighted with thunder, they are come to hold 
Commerce of deaths! to fhow the aftonifh’d feas 
Such tempeft as the winds ne’er blew,’ 

‘ To out-roar, out-fpit 

All air-brew’d ftorms. P. Qe 








The poet next defcribes the gay feftive {cene of an illumine 
ation, and forcibly afks, 


‘ Why is “ proud Night, 
Attended with the pleafures of the world, 

Thus all fo wanton and fo full of gawds?” 
What fair event, to polifh’d bofoms dear, 

In polifh’d life infpires this pomp of joy ?— 
Say, hath the African fair freedom found ? 
*Spite of his fhade at length confefs’d a man, 
Nor longer whipp’d becaufe he is not white ?—~» 
That were a jubilee for heav’n to join; 
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To extort the gelid hermit from his cell ; | 
Inflame his brook-fed blood, and force him bring 

His fober foot to {well the city rout, 

With virtuous riot reeling, and with joy 

Glorioufly giddy !—But ’tis not for this, 

’Tis not for this, the midnight vies with noon.’ Pp. 13. 


The introduction, in this {cene, of a young female diftrafted 

at the lofs of her hufband in the battle, and flying wildly along 
the illuminated ftreets, has great effet, and ferves to enliven 
the philofophic tenour of the poem with a caft of the drama- 
tic.—We are next told that war has not been a rare and acci- 
dental fever-fit of the world, but almoft the conftant ftate of 
it- The author then examines the ftrange phenomenon of 
civilifed war; compares the cool methodical unimpaffioned 
mode of flaughter practifed amongft us to the fury and refent- 
ment of the favage; and, with unanfwerable force of reafon- 
ing, pronounces the former both more guilty and deftructive; 
—more guilty, becaufe, 
* where 
Fair Mercy mixes in the fight, ’tis proof 
Rea/on is in the field; Rea/on, that reads 
The error of the fcene;’-—-_ r. 27. 


and more deftructive to happinefs, on account of the more 
extenfive nature of the relations and occupations of civilifed 


life. As the poet beautifully expreffes it, 


* Complicated traffic’s trembling web 
Shakes at the trumpet’s call through all its lines.’ 


If war be fo wide a mifchief, whence is it, (the poet afks) 
that we view it with fo little horror? He then draws a ftrong 
and well fuftained contraft between the folitary murderer of 
a fingle man, and the affociated murderers of thoufands. 

‘ Stript of its trappings, ’tis a deed fo dire, 

On the firft motion of the mind that way, 

The wretch whom ftrong temptation draws towards it, 
Shrinks from his thought ; tries from himfelf to run; 
And is afraid to truft him with himfelf. 

With violent force he calls his thoughts from off 

So foul a thing, and tries to chain ’em down.’ Pp. 41, 


When the deed is done, 


¢ That ’twere undone, is his devouteft with. 
Of heaven and earth he feels himfelf accurft. 
With wildeft fuperitition feiz’d, he dreads 
That preternat’ral Providence will! point 
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Its finger at his guilt, Whate’er his gain, 

He finds that peace and he have parted, ne'er 

To meet again. ’Tis ill for ever with him. 

An horrid f{pectre is before his eyes. 

The grave fends back again his ghaftly gift; 

The fhadowy refurreétion’s grim reproach 

Shakes all the trembling pillars of his foul. 

He ftarts, when nothing ftirr’d ; —-“ Who {peaks?” — he 
afks, 

When no one {poke; and mutters things unheard 

With nimble-moving lips that fend no found. 

Difturb’d e’en in the itilleft room he lies ; 

Kept by no noife awake, no fleep he finds, 

Or no oblivion finds it. Glad t’ efcape 

From {caring vifions, foon in {weats he wakes, 

To cheer his midnight hour he muft have is 

Continual at his couch; the live-long day, 

As clings a drowning wretch to him he holds, 

(Dreading, as doth that drowning wretch the wave, 

Soul-finking folitude) he clofely cleaves 

To fome companion’s fide; hunted he feeks 

From the keen terrors that his foul purfue 

Protection in his prefence ; when there’s near 

Nought hoftile tc him fave himfelf, he fears ; 

Flees unpurfued; and unfufpected, reads 

In every eye difcernment of his deed. 

His life an heavy load upon him lies 

He can no longer bear; all wan and worn, 

The confcience-wither’d wretch a witnefs comes 

Againft himfelf ; and gloomy refuge feeks, 

In the dire executioner, from one 

More dire within; before his country’s bar 

When pale he ftands, a crowd of curious eyes 

The hall of juftice choak, with hungry gaze 

And gloomy eagernefs to mark the cafe 

Of fuch a monflrous mind! each line to trace, 

Where penetration feeks to track the tread 

Of afpect-printing foul; and every look 

And motion, with unwearied watchfulnefs, 

Of the prodigious culprit to devour!’ Pp. 43. 





Yet this fame deed, he adds, £ with all its tinfel on it,’ done 
by a numerous troop, is called glorious war / 

The poct next laments the infuiiciency of laws to chaftife 
guilt of fuch a fize. 





‘ If but one corfe, 
With murder’s mark upon it, meet the eye 
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Of pale Difcovery in the lonely path, 

Juftice begins the chace : when high are heap’d 
Mountains of flain, the great, the full-grown guilt, 
Safe in its fize, too large for laws to lath, 
Trembles before no bar.” —————-.__ pe. 48. 


laments the conftant ftate of fear and fufpicion which our 
bolted doors and fortified towns exhibit; and concludes with 
the following apoftrophe, to which we hope all the people 
will fay Amen, 


* How long fhall it be thus? —Say, Reafon, fay, 
When fhall thy long minority expire ? 

When fhall thy dilatory kingdom come? 

Hatfte, royal infant, to thy manhood fpring! 
Almighty, when mature, to rule mankind. 

Weak are the outward checks, thy bridle’s place, - 
Within the fecret bofom, that fupply. 

Thine is the majefty ; the victory thine, 

For thee referv’d, o’er all the wrongs of life. 

The pigmy violence the private {cene 

That vexes, and that hides his head minute 

From human juttice, it is thine to end; 

And thine, the tall and Titan-crimes that lift 
Their heads to heaven and laugh at laws: to thee 
All might belongs: hafte, reach thy ripen’d years ! 
Mount thine immortal throne, and {way the world!’ p. 51. 


The ample quotations we have made from this poem will 
prove to every reader of tafte it is a compofition of no come 
mon merit. The images are ftriking, the thoughts juft, the 
manner folemn and impreflive; but it has faults, 


* Which fo much beauty would do well to purge.’ 


Mr. Fawcet feems to have formed himfelf on the model of 
Young: and as he has fuccefsfully emulated his rich imagery 
and itrong conceptions, he is, like that fublime poet, guilty of 
weakening a thought, by running it out of breath. He never 
knows how to conclude while fancy ean furnifh a fingle fparkle 
to illuftrate the fubjeCt, and therefore often weakens the effect 
of a fentiment, by overwhelming it with images, each of which 
is feparately good. ‘Thus, when he has afked, Where is the 
coroner that will bold his inquifttion over the field of battle? he 
aiks again, Where is the Auge coloffal confiable? and again, 
where is the amp/e court in which nations may plead? where 
is the bench of juitice? where is the /word to {mite fuch cri- 
minals ? This repetition too much dilutes the feeling raifed By 
the firft {trong image, and turns to wit what would otherwi 


be pathos. He is likewife too fond of point; he is fometimes 
turgid ; 








ur 
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turgid; and his frequent inverfions, and a certain harfhnefs in 
the turn of the expreflion, render many paflages obfcure. Of 
this feveral inftances might be given. 


‘ He hugs the painted hag, and beauteous Truth 
Believes bis arms embrace’ — . 


for, be believes that bis arms embrace beauteous Truth. 


* Struck by the dead with temporary death, 
Each vital motion makes a fearful paufe! 

Each hair ftands up, and every pulfe ftands ftill ! 
By mimic pencil, or by magic pen, 

Inimitable marble of amaze!’ P. 5. 

The firft line has too much of a concetto; and the hft, 
though beautiful from its boldnefs, is {carcely intelligible. The 
conftruction feems to be, the figure becomes marble of amaze, 
inimitable by the pencil or pen; but by what rules of grammar 
could this be underftood if the Englith were a dead language ? 
We beg leave further to recommend to Mr. Fawcet to culti- 
vate his ear. Harmony and f{weetnefs of verfification will not 
atone for the want of {uch beauties as this poem pofleffes ; but 
they are neverthelefs neceflary to the reading a poem with 
pleafure. We can feleé& no paflage in the Art of War which 
particularly gratifies the ear ; and there are many lines which 
offend it, as— 

‘ Inflame his dro0k-fed blood, and force him bring.’ 
¢ In narrower ring the chalk-cheek’d circle knits.’ 
¢ Who wields his brainlefs brawn in cleaving fkulls.’ 


Sometimes the love of contraft leads the poet to the borders of 
the ludicrous, as in thefe lines— 


* There falling fortunes anfwer falling lives.’ 
* And broken hearts to broken limbs reply.’ 


The word reply fuggefts the odd idea of a dialogue between 
the heart and the limbs. — Alliteration is, we know, often merely 
cafual: but in fome lines of this poem we fufpect its being 
ftudied :— 

© The fad furvivor of its fable fins.’ 

© And prance impatient of proceffion's pace. 


To have noticed thefe blemifhes in a work which deferves 
and demands criticifm, will not, we hope, with any of our 
readers, have leffened the defire of perufiing a poem, of which 
the end is fo laudable, and the execution fo ftriking. 


A Letter 
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A Letter on the Celibacy of Fellows of Colleges: addreffed to the 
’ Senate. By a Member of the Univerfity of Cambridge. 8vo. 
1s. Johnfon. 1794. 


PT HE celibacy of the Romifh clergy was formerly and is now 
vindicated on the grounds, that there is greater purity int 
the fingle than the married ftate, and that matrimony would 
take off the prieft’s attention from fpiritual to worldly con- 
cerns. Our univerfities were eftablifhed in popifh times, and 
the foundations in them partake in many inftances of the 
bigotted fpirit of our forefathers. Among thefe avery pernicious 
error is ftill retained, relating to the celibacy of feliows of col- 
leges ; and, on whatever ground the papifts oblige their 
paitors to renounce the happinefs of a domeftic life, it will be 
difficult for proteftants to fhew any good reafon for endeavour- 
ing to {title the voice of nature, and to put fhackles on many 
of their countrymen, by which, from reafon and experience, 
it is evident that they cannot be controuled. Perhaps this 
idle, if we may not term it a wicked law, holds its place in 
the ftatutes of colleges, merely from the want of fufficient re« 
-folution in the fellows to bring the. queftion before the higheft 
judicature: it can hardly be fuppofed that any will be found 
in either houfe of parliament willing to preferve a reftraint, 
to which cold conftitutions may iadeed fubmit, but which 
mutt be found feeble indeed, when philofophy, religion, public 
opinion, and private reflection, cannot in others overcome the 
feelings of nature. It is an abfurd law; for the reftraint is 
upon the young and the vigorous, and is removed at the time; 
when, if it could in any cafe be juftified, the fellow, on becom- 
ing the mafter of a college, might be prefumied to be involved 
in a greater courfe of bufinefs, and more able to command 
his paflions. | 
The Letter before us is addreffed to the fenate of the uni< 
verfity of Cambridge; and we fincerely with that it may have 
the defired effect, to excite the members of that illuftrious body 
to examine a queftion of no {mall importance to the intereft of 
morality and religion. ‘The arguments againft enforcing celi+ 
-bacy appear to us unan{werable : and the reafon, which the 
writer properly {tates to have occafioned the law, having now 
ceafed to be of force in thefe kingdoms, the law itfelf ought 
either to be confidered, with many other popifh cuftoms, as 
obfolete, or to be abrogated by public authority. ‘ The fellows 
were enjoined to continue in a ftate of celibacy, not becaufe 
they were deftined to be the guardians and promoters of phi~ 
lofophy and religion, but becaufe they were ordered to be ec- 
clefiaftics,. or, at leaft, divines.’ (p.2.) The fellows of col- 
leges at prefent are not all ecclefiaftics or divines ; and if they 
. 3 were, 
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were, the obligation to celibacy in fuch characters has long 
been abolifhed in all proteftant communities. 

We agree entirely with the writer in his appeal to the ad- 
vocates for celibacy. 


¢ You, who are advocates for celibacy in others, judge from 
your own apathy, or your own habits, of the unimportance of this 
exclufion. I truft, however, that you have general fenfibility 
enough to be convinced, and candour enough to acknowledge, that 
the temporal happinefs of inviduals, where it may reafonably, ought 
to be confulted. 

‘ You, gentlemen, fhould not arrogate to yourfelves the power 
or privilege to decide, whether matrimony would promote the hap- 
pinefs of others. In charity, leave them their option; whether you 
yourfelves prefer matrimony, or not. Allowing them the power to 
commit it, does not impofe en them the neceflity of incurring it.’ 


P. S. 


The objections of thefe advocates for a monkifh relique are 
well ftated. 


* It has been objected to thofe fellows of the colleges, who have 
expreffed their wifh that this reftriction were relaxed, that they are 
only mortified and difappointed by the veto under which they are 
reftrained :—that they only grumble becaufe they are not admitted 
to (what it generally affirmed to be) the cordial comfort of private 
life, and an indefeafible right of man—allowed by the policy of 
the country and recommended by the wifdom of the in{pired writ- 
ings—the holy ftate of wedlock. 

‘ It has alfo been objeéted againft them, that they wilfully and 
deliberately admit themfelves into thefe focieties; and for three, or 
twice three years, voluntarily fubmit to their rigid difcipline: and 
this too, in hopes of being at laft rewarded with the honours and 
é€moluments which are held out to them, at the fame time confcious 
of the conditions upon which they are to enjoy them. 

‘ It is further objected to them, that after all this, when they 
have obtained the objeét which they have been fo long foliciting ; 
when they are enjoying all the emoluments, and indulging in the 
luxuries which the fituation affords, even then they ungratefully and 
unreafonably complain of the hardfhips under which they labour ;— 
condemn the folly of the founders who gave them laws, the inad- 
vertence of the legiflature, which fuffers them ftill to remain in 
force, and their own unlucky ftars which have determined them 
to fubmit to, and fhackle themfelves in fuch chains, and com- 
pelled them, at length, to endure, and abide under, their feverity.’ 
P. 6, 


Thefe 
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Thefe objeQions are indeed eafily anfwered: and in cu¢ 
opinion, what will weigh moft with a moral and religious man 
is this,—that young men, who have looked toa prize to be obs 
tained by ftudy, have had little time to examine their own 
nature and habits; they are incapable of determining whe- 
ther they can perfiit in the refolution to abhor the fex, till 
chance puts it in their power to light up the torch of love: 
and if they cannot do this, the fituation in which they are 
placed by tociety,—in which they can neither give way to an 
imperious call without fome remorfe of confcience, fome de- 
gree of public fhame, or abfolute beggary,—m.ift be lamented 
by every man of principle and feeling. The arguments in 
favour of celibacy are trite :—that there is no room for married 
couples in colleges, and that the fucceffion to fellowfhips will 
be retarded. ‘Yo the firft the anfwer is eafy :—if the married 
couple cannot refide in college, they mutt refide elfewhere; and 
fuch a non-refidence cannot be more prejudicial than the ab- 
fence at prefent of at leaft two-thirds of the fellows of colleges, 
who are much better employed in the world than they could 
be if immured within a college wall. If the fucceffion is in a 
little degree retarded, the moft material confequence is this, 
* that the focieties, inftead of being governed by young, will, 
be governed by older men. Surely that is no folid objection to 
the change: particularly when thefe older men will have greater 
motives, as fathers, to fupport ‘the credit and popularity of 
themfelves and the focieties, than thefe-younger men now have, 
who are fuppofed to have no fuch motives.’ P. 22. 

The limits of our Review do not permit us to take notice 
of all the arguments that are brought forward by our author 
in favour of his opinion: but we recommend the fentiments in 
the work {trongly to the perufal, both of thofe who fuffer un- 
der the law of celibacy, and thofe who have the power of re- 
moviig the galling yoke; and we beg leave to fuggeft to fel- 
lows of colleges, that an application to parliament, figned by 
very few of them, could not fail of producing the defired 
effect: as that man indeed mutt peffefs an apathy, which 
fhould be foftered only on the fands of Egypt, who does not 
agree with our author, that the reftraint of celibacy in quef- 
tion ‘is the cruelleft combination of folly and fuperftition 
that exifts in any country in Europe, in which there exilts 
not an actual inquilition, or confervatorios, like thofe of Lu- 
cia in Puglia. ‘Though the eunuch in a feraglio lives in para 
dife, qui non tabefcit, dempto quod non novit.’ P. 30. 
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The Annual Regifter, or a View of the Hiftory, Politics, and 
Literature, for the Year 1791. 8vo. 75. Od. Boards. 
Rivingtons. _ 1795. 


N the year 1789:the Annual Regifter evidently changed its 
author and editor, and this change is indire¢tly intimated 
in the preface to that volume, and was ftill more forcibly in- 
timated by the miferable falling off which was obfervable in 
its hiftorical matter. At the fame time it changed its tone of 
politics ; and, inftead of the liberal vehicle of public informa- 
tion, it became the dull and proftituted inftrument of miniftry. 
It has now changed its proprietor, and may juitly, in every 
point of view, be confidered as a new publication. Indeed, on 
a fair and full examination of the contents of this volume,—of 
the lame, disjointed, and feeble ftyle in which it is written,—of 
the vulgarifms and palpable blunders in which it abounds,—we 
can only in confcience confider it as.a contemptible catch- 
penny, raifed on the ruins of a once-refpectable publication. 

The hiftorical part, which is all that has any claim to ori- 
ginality, confifts of 216 pages, and is divided into nine chap- 
ters. Of thefe the firft contains only a retrofpe& of the affairs 
of the Netherlands previous to the year 1791. ‘The two fol- 
lowing chapters almoft entirely relate to the queftion concern= | 
ing the abatement of impeachments,—a fubject which might 
have been reduced into a much narrower compafs, and has 
now ceafed to be interefting. But what is ftill more extraor- 
dinary is, that, while all the moft important political occur- 
rences, which took place in one of the moft eventful and im- 
portant years recorded in hiftory, are omitted,—almoft the 
whole of the third chapter (that is, nearly a ninth of the hifto- 
rical part) is confumed in a tedious antiquarian narrative of 
political tranfactions in the reign of Edward the Third. 

The quarrel between Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke occupies near- 
ly two chapters,--a fpace much greater than was due to any 
private altercation, however illuftrious the charafters. From 
this part, however, we fhall felect an extract, as it is the only 
part of the volume which is in the leaft interefting. 

As introdudtory to the. quarrel, we-are informed how much 
Mr. Burke was fhocked at Mr. Fox’s commendation of the 
French revolution, and we are gravely told that ‘he now heard, 
or believed he heard, the imperious call of a public duty, 
more facred than the deareft and ftrongeft bonds of perfonal 
and political attachment.’— The ‘ imperious call’ was evident- 
ly the pen/ion which Mr. Burke has firce received. The good 
temper of Mr. Fox, and the black treachery of the minifter in 
making ufe of his dearett friend to undermine and ruin him 
in the opinion of his fovereign, may be eafily colleéted from 
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the following paflage, even though it comes evidently from the 
hand of an enemy. On this fubje&t we could explain jill fur- 
ther: but the time is not yet come. 


* He (Mr. Burke) now went to fome of the members of admi- 
niftration, and acquainting them with enough of his purpofe to fatisfy 
them, that what he meant to fay was ftritly in order, he defired 
their protection fo far as to fecure him from being again filenced by 
clamour. To his friend himfelf he was more explicit. For when, 
on the day appointed for the re-commitment of the Quebec bill, 
Mr. Fox, for the laft time, paid him a vifit, accompanied by a com- 
mon friend, he talked over with them the plan of all which he in- 
tended to fay, opened the different branches of his argument, and 
explained the limitations which he meant to impofe on himfelf. Mr. 
Fox, on his part, treated him with confidence, and mentioned to 
him a political circumftance of fome delicacy. What it precifely 
was, Mr. Burke declined telling, even in the heat of altercation. But 
from the tenor of the charge which he feems moft anxious to refute, 
and from, fome intimations in one of Mr. Fox’s aniwers, we may 
form a reafonable conjecture. 

* The king, it feems, was reprefented to have ufed fome expref- 
fions favourable to Mr. Fox. In order, therefore, to fecute himfelf 
in his fituation, the minifter was aflerted to have given out the watch- 
word, that Mr. fox was by principle a republican; and it was fup- 
pofed, that in purfuance of this plan, he inftigated Mr. Burke to the 
difcuffion. Mr. Burke undeceived his friend, by relating the faé 
as it was. ° Still it was requefted by Mr. Fox, that at leaft the dif- 
euffion might not take place on the re-commitment of the Quebec 
bill; but Mr. Burke had made his choice with too much delibera- 
tion to forego an opportunity, which he could not hope to find again 
in any other bufinefs then before parliament, or likely to come be- 
fore i. The effect of this interview, on the whole, was (as is not 
vuufual in fuch cafes) directly contrary to the purpofe of it. Mr. 
Fox feems to have been hurt, that the entreaties of friendfhip could 
not prevail over a fenfe of public duty; and Mr. Burke probably va- 
lued that friendship a little the lefs, when it imputed to him the folly, 
or the guilt, of being either an inflrument or an accomplice in a 
premedita ated plot for the ruin of the man whom he loved. 

* They walked, however, to Weftmintter together, and together 

entered the erry where they found that Mr. Sheridan in the mean 
time had moved to poftpone the re-commitment till after the holi- 
cays. In fupporting his motion, he declared that his objeétions 
were not to any particular regulations; they were fundamental, they 
went to the principle of the bill itfelf. He feems to have been un- 
derftood by the minifter as announcing an oppettion founded on 
abfiract principles of government; fomething in the tone already 


given by Mr. Fox, that the bill was not { fufficient ly accommodated 
ta 
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to the: new lights and modern philofophy of liberty. But this was 
afterwards denied by Mr. Sheridan, who trufted alfu that when the 
bill did come under confideration, every other difcuffion but that 
arifing from the fubject of the bill itfelf, would be averted. Mr. 
Taylor caught up the intimation, and carried it a little further. »He 
ob/erved, that the bufinefs had been impropeily treated, as involv- 
ing the confideration of general principles of government, and the 
conftitutions of other countries: on which ground infinuations had 
been thrown out againft fome members of the oppofition party. But 
he gave notice, that if the minifter, or any other right honourable 
gentleman, fhould wander from the proper difcuffion of the fubjeé, 
he fhould call him to order, and take the fenfe of the houfe upon the 
occafion.’ p. 116. 


The other parliamentary tranfactions of the year, which are 
however very lamely and imperfeétly detailed, occupy the reft 
of the volume, except the two laft chapters, which relate to 
the war between Ruflia and the Porte. 

Thus, late as the volume is in its appearance, the greater 
part of the foreign affairs related in it would have even been 
old news in the year 1791. It is moft fingular however, that 
even the narrative of the Polifh revolution, which began in 
1789, is omitted, and deferred td'the following year. But 
what is ftill more curious is, that not one /yllable is inferted in 
this volume concerning the affairs of France! —thofe events fo 
attractive to curiofity, fo deeply interefting to this country, and 
to human kind,—thofe events on which the whole fucceeding 
politics of Europe have turned! This unaccountable pro- 
ceeding involuntarily reminds us of the ftory of an itinerant 
company of comedians, who having advertifed the tragedy 
of Hamlet for their next performance, refpectfully acquainted 
the audience, that, ‘ owing tothe unfortunate illne/s of a prin- 
cipal performer, the part of Hamlet would be omitted for that 
evening.’ 





New Travels in the United States of America: including the 
Commerce of America with Europe; particularly with France 
and Great Britain. In TwoVolumes. Vol. II. . To which 
is prefixed, a Sketch of the Life of Briffat, {the author] with 
an elegant Portrait. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Jordan. 1794. 


HE firft volume of thefe Travels was publithed in 1792, 
and was then noticed in our Rev. New Arr. Vol. V. 

p- 320, where we animadverted with fome freedom on the 
prejudices of the author. The proper title to the prefent vo- 
lume is—Zhe Commerce of America with Europe; particularly 
with France and Great Britain; comparatively flated, and exe 
plained. Shewing the importance 4 the American Revalution to 
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the Interefis of France, and pointing out the aftual Situation of 
the United States of North America, inregard to Trade, Manu~ 
faéiures, and Population. It is not therefore a fecond volume 
of Travels, but a feries of refle€tions drawn from the materials 
he collected during his former travels: and the editor informs 
us, that all which Briffot recommends, explains, or relates, 
concerning a French commerce with the United States, applies 
equally, and in fome points more than equally, to the Britifh 
commerce with them. This is true; and it is as true that by 
far the greater part of this volume is alike ufelefs to both coun- 
tries.. America has greatly changed her manners, and adopted 
a new order of improvements fince the publication of the 
work; and France has obtained a revolution which has over- 
turned the whole fyitem which prevailed when Briffot was mak~ 
ing his undeniable caiculations. “he warmth of his zeal and 
the vivacity of his imagination carried him far beyond his 
depth : and although aflifted by the more fterling talents of M. 
Claviere, it will be impofible to confider the prefent volume 
as an acceflion of great importance to England, France, or 
America. We do not however mean to affert that the 
work does not contain a portion of valuable matter:—with alk 
its imperfections it may be read with fome advantage, but it 
will not be reforted to as authority; it may be perufed, but 
it will not be ftudied. 

Chapters I. and II. treat of external commerce,—the circum- 
ftances which lead to it, and the means of affuring it to a na- 
tion,—its means of exchange and its balance. We find here, a- 
mid{t much vague fpeculation, fome ufeful general remarks: he 
appears to have changed certain opinions advanced too confident- 
ly in his firft volume, particularly with refpect to paper money, 
and the fupreme bleflings of the agricultural life. He thinks 
that he has proved in thefe chapters— 


¢ rft. That the balance of trade is but an infigniftcant word : that 
the balance paid in fpecie is no proof of a difadvantageous commerce 
on the part of the nation which pays it, nor advantageous to the 
nation which receives it, 

* ad. That the tables of that commercial balance deferve no faith, 
and that the only method of eftimating the increafe of trade, is by 
the increafe of population. 

‘ 3d. That it is impoffible to judge exaétly of the quantity of 
money exifting in a country, and that all calculations on that head 
are founded upon an uncertain and defective bafis, becaufe it is 
impoflible to collec all their elementary principles. 

¢ 4th. That metals are not real riches. 

‘ sth. That confidered as agents of exchange, it would be more 
advantageous to fubftitute paper credit in interior commerce, and to 

> 


apply 
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apply them to ufes for which paper is unfit, to wit, all the pur- 
pofes of exterior commerce. There refuits from thefe demonttra- 
tions, that commerce may be begun between two nations without 
the aid of money ; that the quantity a nation has of it to exchange 
for foreign produGtions is in proportion to its confidential interior 
eftablifhments, which advantageoufly fupply its place. In three 
words, a good foil, paper credit, and a government anxious to fup- 
port it, are the true means of opening the refources of a nation, of 
procuring abundance of {pecie, as well as an extenfive exterior com- 


merce.’ P. 49. 


To thefe reflexions M. Briffot adds, that he has examined 
the matter as a politician, not as a philofopher, and therefore 
does not take into the account the influence ‘of this commerce 
on the manners of the people, * becaufe whatever that influ- 
ence may be, exterior commerce is a forced effeé? of the re- 
{pective fituations of France and the United States.’ (P. 51.) 
This forced effect, or, as it may as well be termed, compul/ive 
commerce, is not very intelligible to us: but our author, with 
fome other modern philo/ophers, keeps his eye on a fomething 
which they call perfecibility, or the progrels of mankind to- 
wards abfolute perfection, when trade and commerce, and all 
the evils attendant upon them, fhall be no more. It is re- 
markable, however, that, for fix thoufand years, kingdoms and 
ftates have rifen and fallen without ever attaining this perfec- 
tion, and, till very lately, without dreaming of it. 

In Chapter III. he applies the foregoing general principles 
to the reciprocal commerce of France and the United States ; 
and demonttrates that France has every means of procuring a 
great commerce, and thofe which muft affure (/ecure) it to 
her in the United States; that her productions are proper for 
them ; and that her particular interior circumftances oblige her 
to engage in this commerce. 

The next Chapter is calculated to diffipate the fears of Dr. 
Price and M. Mably, who exhorted the independent Americans 
to keep exterior commerce within very contracted bounds. 
M. Briffot, recurring to the plea of forced commerce, proves 
that the Americans had wants of neceiflity, of convenience, and 
even fome of luxury, which they could neither renounce, nor 
fupply of themfelves ; that, having no manufactures of their 
own, they were obliged to have recourfe to thofe of Kurope ; 
that they could eftablifh none for a long time, having but few 
hands, and that cultivation ought to employ all their cares; 
that according to phyfical, politica!, and moral relations, they 
ought to perfevere in applying them{cives to agriculture alone, 
and even give up all thoughts of tranfporting to Europe, 
by their own means, their proper productions ; that this was 
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the only means of preferving their republican morals, and of 
retarding the progrefs of luxury; and that, by engaging in 
agriculture, and neglecting manufactures, they will lefs per- 
ceive the want of money, and will find the means of fupply- 
ing that want, and of carrying on a very advantageous exterior 
commerce of exchange of commodities. 

Agreeably to this doctrine, he proceeds, in Chapter V. to 
treat of the importation to be made from France into the 
United States, or of the wants of the United States, and the 
productions of France which correfpond thereto. The lift of 
articles is rather numerous: but M. Briffot afferts, in defpight 
of lord Sheffield, that in every important article the French, if 
they kuow hew to profit by their natural advantages, muft 
obtain a preference. Wines and brandy ftand at the head of 
the lift, and he has no great difficulty in proving that France 
ran fe 1 thofe articles cl heaper than any other nation : but as he 
is here cbliged to {peal ak asa politician and not as a philofopher, 

aud yet cannot divelt himfelf'of the latter, his opinions are 
more in favour of the total difufe than the. importation of 
thie Jiquors 3 and the French merchants may fay, with Fal- 
ftak, ‘Do ye call this backing your friends?’ — The other arti- 
cles a“ oils » olives es, cloths, linens, filks, gold and filver lace, 
hats, Jeath Pe glal {s, iron and fteel, jewellery, paper, printing, 
(which laft, he thinks, will not be extended in America, at lealt 
ea that which is neceflary for the public prints!) and falt. 

AN the fe he is of opinion France may fupply with eo advan- 
fi e; yet he judicioully adds, thatif it be wifhed that peace 
thou d reign upon the earth, the words preference and compett- 
tion, which are frequently fignals of difcord, muft be ufed with 
circum fj “seétion. 

In the next Chapter he treats of a few of the articles which 
America furnifhes, fuch as tobacco, the ufe of which he 
extols, whale oil, fpermaceti candles, corn, flour, mafts and 
ot ther't imber for ‘the navy, fkins and 2 abe rice, indigo, flax- 
feed, naval ftores, &c. &c. &c. On fome of thefe articles 
the reader will find obfervations of confiderable importance. 
The work concludes with general confiderations on the fitua- 
tion of the United States, calculated for the period when 
origi: nally written, but a obfolete by fubfequent events 
and cha: iges of fyitem. Upon the whole, although M. Briffot 
appears profetledly in the charaéter of a commercial writer, 
his réafoning is chiefly fpeculative, and drawn from the prin- 
ciples of 2 3 philofophy which places his facts and his arguments 
in oppotit ion to each other. 

Lhe life prefixed contains nothing new. Our opinion of 
him may bef igen in our review of his life written by. himfelf, 
C. R. New Arr. Vol. XI. p. gi. The detail of the events 
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of that life, as given here, is irregular and confufed ; and the 
tranflation, though in general correét, is not unfrequently {tiff 
and uncouth by a mixture of Gallicifms. 





An Elegiac Poem, facred to the Memory and Virtues of the 
Honourable Sir WVilliam Fones, one of the Fudyes of the Su- 
preme Court of ‘fudicature in Bengal. Containing an Hi /to- 
rical Retro[peé on the Progre/s of Science, and Foreign Con- 
queft in Afia. By the Author of Indian Antiquities. 4to. 
3s. Faulder. 1795. 


mM R. Maurice, the learned author of Indian Antiquities, has 
favoured the world before with fome poetical writings: 
the School Boy, a fmall poem in blank verfe, in imitation of 
Phillips’s Splendid Shilling, publifhed fome years ago, and the 
Hymn to Mithra, in the Indian Antiquities, poflefs confider- 
able merit. | 
We lay the Argument of this Elegy before our readers, 
in the author’s own words; from which they will be able to 


collect the nature and extent of the publication. 


* General introdutory reflections fuited to the fubje&; and con- 
fidering Deatu, according to the Indian hypothefis, as only in- 
ducing a change of being, and opening new fcenes for philofophica 
refearch into the ample volume of nature. Attronomical invefti- 
gations, a favourite line of fcience with the deceafed, fpecified as 
probably affording to the liberated foul the fublimeit {pecies of de- 
light. Future felicity of this exalted nature 10 be looked to as the 
chief confolation and reward of toiling fcience and neglected genius, 
in an age in which preferment is obtained by mere weight of InTER- 
EsTt.— The Genius oF ANCIENT Asia defcends —the diftin- 
guifhing features of her character—virtue, valour, generofity; con- 
trafted with thofe of the Genius oF MODERN Asia—vice, cow- 
ardice, crvelty—fhe pronounces the eulogium of her favourite, and 
traces the progrefs of Eaftern fcience, according to the arrangement 
of his own differtations before the Afiatic Society. From Perfia, as 
a centre, taking the term in an extended point of view, fo as alfo to 
include the weftern parts of mount Taurus, where the Noachide 
firft fettied, the arts were diffufed through Affyria, Pheenicia, India, 
Egypt, Carthage, Greece, aud the Roman empire.—The horrors 
of the MonuAMMEDAN IrRUPTION in the feventh century depicted, 
and the character of the firft propagators of Ist anism in Afia, de- 
{cribed as fatal to the fciences ; afterwards, relaxing from their fan- 
guinary fury, their defcendants became, throughout the Eaft, the 
patrons and promoters of the arts—The particular and fucteflive in- 
vaders of India enumerated, and their refpective characters deline- 
ated—Mahmud of Gazna— Gengis—Timur—Shahreck—Uhig 
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Beg—Baber—the Mogul dynafty of India—Akber—Aurungzebe 
—The decline of that dynafty. The irruption of Nadir Shah—of 
Abdollah—the fubverfion of the Mogul empire—the horrid excefles 
and barbarity of the fucceeding period ——Freedom and Science revive 
at Benares, under the aufpices of the Englifh.—India principally 
indebted for the regeneration of the latter to the fpirited and exten- 
five plans of fir William Jones, to promote and diffufe it—his cha- 
racter and accomplifhments as a man, and as a fcholar—as a man, 
diftinguifhed by aétive piety, and an ardent love of liberty—as a 
fcholar, more particularly eminent for his attainments in aftronomy, 
chronology, antiquities, languages, mufic, botany —Tre Genivs 
OF aNncrenT Asia having finifhed her eulogium at the tomb of 
Genius, difappears—The Dii Minores, or inferior genii of India, 
now rife, and pay their devoirs at that tomb—the beam of Aurora 
appearing, they chant the Mithriac hymn, and are finally abforbed 
into the beams of the Suw, the fruitful parent of Afiatic fuperfti- 
tion.’ 


This work poffeffes much poetical fpirit, and is a tribute of 
juft refpe& to a moft excellent man: it is, however, much too 
Sie and crouded for an elegiac poem; and fancy, which, by 
the laws of poetry, may indeed indulge itfelf in fome liberties, 
too often fupplies the place of truth. 

We muft content ourfélves with two quotations from this 

oem. ‘The defcription of the Genius of ancient Afia will, 
we think, be gratifying to moft of our readers. 


¢ A flood of glory from the expanding fkies, 
Full on the tomb of fhrouded Genius play’d; 

And, floating in the blaze, my raptured eyes 
A form immortal and fublime furvey’d. 


The jewell’d chaplet that adorns her brow, 
Her fpear, refplendent as the folar flame, 

Her cheek, that fhames the morning’s purple glow, 
The fovereign Genius OF THE EAST proclaim. 


Not that dire fpeétre, who, in later days, 
In Afia’s courts rears high her pageant fhrine, 
Who fpurns the martial plume, and loves to blaze 
In Nate of diamonds from Golconda’s mine; 


Oh, not that bloated monfter, ftain’d with blood, 
Wha on pale Harams vents her murderous rage; 

To fcreaming infants tends the impoifon’d food, 
And to the bow-ftring dooms enfeebled age : 


That barbarous, hell-born fiend, by grim Defpair 
On Murder, at the midnight hour, begot— 
Far hence remove her torch’s baleful glare, 
Nor let its blaze profane this hallow’d-{pat ! 
Rut 
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But the of elder birth, whofe righteous {way 
Afia’s undaunted fons exulting own’d, 

When Liberty ditfufed her halcyon day, 
And Virtue ruled the helm with Cyrus throned. 


I know her by her lofty oftrich plume, 

That dreadful waved on Lydia’s wealthy plain, 
When Tyranny at Sardis found a tomb, 

And haughty Babel wept her myriads flain. 


I know her, by her rich emblazon’d thield, 

Round whofe vat orb the radiant figns are rol!"d, 
Here Mithra’s Lion fpurns the blazing field ; 

There raging Taurus flames in fculptured gold. 


In all the charms of martial beauty bright, 
But ftill with brighter bays by Science crown’d, 
The goddefs bends to earth her rapid flight, 
And confecrates to Fame the hallow’d ground p. 10. 


We cannot forbear quoting the following elegant and affeé- 
ing lines, --the more affecting, from the diftrefling circume 
ftances of their laborious writer ; for we are forry to hear Mr. 
Maurice has no preferment, and the expences attending the 
publication of the Indian Antiquities have involved him in 
fome pecuniary difficulties *, 


¢ Deeper than Gothic glooms o’er Britain hang; 
Where toiling Science wails her ravifh’d meed ; 

While throned Venality, with harpy fang, 
Ufurps the boon to laurell’d worth decreed. 


Ye bards of Britain, break the ufelefs lyre, 
Rend from your temples the detefted bays; 
Who now fhall dare to letter’d fame afpire, 
Devotes to penury his haplefs days. 
Hear flighted Butler his hard fate bemoan! 
O'er famifh’d Otway fhed the generous tear! 
Hark! frantic Chatterton’s expiring groan 
Still vibrates dreadful on the tortured ear ! 
And are there thofe whofe fteely hearts would tear 
From high-born Genius his immortal crown ; 
Who, Science, boaft thy nobleft gifts to fhare, 
Yet blaft thy toils with power’s imperious frown ?’ p, 8, 


This poem derives an ements character from the perfonal 


acquaintance that Mr. Maurice had with fir William Jones, 
and from that courfe of literary labours in which he has been 
engaged, and in which he was much encouraged by the learned 
author of the Afiatic Refearches. 





* See the preface to the firft volume of Indian Antiquities, 
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An Anatomical Defcription of the Human Gravid Uterus, and 
its Contents. By the late Wilham Hunter, M. D. Phyficien 
Extraordinary to the Queen, Profeffor of y sone: in the Royal 
Academy, and Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, 
isc. fe. gto. §5. fewed. Johnfon. 1794. 


N accurate anatomical defcription,’ fays the editor, * of the 
human gravid uterus and its contents, has not hitherto been 
publifhed in this, nor I believe in any other country. It was there- 
fore a defideratum in anatomy ; and no perfon furely was fo capable 
of fupplying this want as the late Dr. Hunter. He had more op- 
portunities of examining this fubject than any other anatomift; it 
had engaged very early his attention, and he had purfued every in- 
quiry relating to it with uncommon ardour. The refult of his la- 
bour has been, that he has improved very much the knowledge of 
this part of anatomy, more efpecially by difcovering the decidua re- 
flexa, and by explaining the true nature of the decidua, as formed 
by the uterus, which before his time was altogether mifunderftood. 


P. Vii. 
In the minds of thofe pofleffed of Dr. Hunter’s {fplendid 


feries of engravin .¢s of the human gravid uterus, there can be 
no doubt of the propriety and even of the neceflity of the pre- 


fent publication, which indeed had been promifed them by the 
On a fubjeG& which has undergone the ordeal of pub- 
lic difeuffion for fo many years both before and fubfequent to 
the deceafe of Dr. Hunter, it cannot be expected we fhould 
fay more than that this account appears to be every thing that 


author. 


its author intended. It fo happened, however, that the manu- 
feript was left defeCiive of a few Pages, which Dr. Baillie has 


Supplied, and from which we extract, as a fpecimen of the 
work, the following account of the DECIDUA. 


‘ In ova of a few weeks growth, the membrana decidua is more 
diftin& for examination, than in the more advanced periods of 
pregnancy, and is different in feveral circumftances. It is a very 
foft, tender, pulpy membrane, which lines the whoie ony of the 
undus uteri, reaching to the beginning of the cervix, and pafling 4 
little way within the origin of the Fallopian tubes, at which places 
it is perforated by {mall ope nines. It is very irregular in its thick- 
nefs, fome parts being thicker than a crown piece, and others of 
extreme thinnels bet. this is fubje& to a good deal of variety in 
different perfons. In the more advanced “periods of utercegeftz- 
ticn there is not fo much variety in the thicknefs*of the different 
parts of the decidua, but it is then a thinner and much mere uni- 


furm memb-ane. 
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¢ The inner furface of the decidua, which comes immediately in- 
to view when the cavity of the uterus is laid open, is at an early 
period of pregnancy fmooth; but the outer furface of the decidua, 
which is ia immediate contact with the uterus, has fhooting from 
it a prodigious number of little proceffes or-flocculi, giving it 4 
very irregular appearance. In the more advanced ftages of preg- 
nancy, there is little apparent difference to the eye between the 
outer and the inner furface of the decidua, thefe flocculi being 
hardly obfervable. The adhefion too of the decidua to the uterus, 
at an early period of pregnancy, is not fo ftrong as when preg- 
nancy has made a further progrefs. 

' ¢ Befides that portion of the decidua lining the cavity of the 
fundus uteri, which Dr. Hunter ufed to call, by way of diftine- 
tion, the decidua vera, another portion forms an external covering 
to that part of the chorion, which is not in contact with the inner 
furface of the placenta. This was difcovered by Dr. Hunter, who 
called it the decidua reflexa. It is a membrane of confiderable 
thicknefs, and is fometimes of a yellower colour than the decidua 
vera. ‘The ovum lies between a part of the decidua vera and the 
decidua reflexa, both of which unite into one membrane at the 
edge of the placenta; or the decidua vera divides itfelf at the edge 
of the placenta into two lamina, one of which pafles between the 
placenta and the inner furface of the uterus, and the other forms 
the decidua reflexa, which covers the outer furface of the chorion. 
The decidua enveloping the ovum, does not however merely cover 
the fhagpy veffels cf the chorion at their outward floating extremities, 
but alfo the whole of their external furface, as deep as the chorion. 
The chorion itfelf commonly appears tranfparent, and not covered 
by any layer of decidua immediately applied to it. It fometimes, 
however, although I believe very rarely, appears to be diftinétly 
covered with a thin layer of decidua, and therefore in thofe cafes 
where it feems to be wanting, it may not improbably be fuppofed 
to be fo very thin as to efcape obfervation. What is now faid, 
however, is to be confidered as merely conjectural. 

‘ Where the decidua reflexa is beginning to pafs over the cho- 
rion, there is, at an early period of pregnancy, an angle formed be- 
tween it and the decidua, which lines the uterus; and here the de- 
cidua is often extremely thin, and perforated with {mall openings, 
{6 as to look like a piece of lace. In proportion as pregnancy ad- 
vances, the decidua reflexa becomes gradually thinner and thinner, 
fo that at the fourth month, it forms an extremely fine layer covering 
the chorion. It comes at the fame time more and more clofely in 
contact with the decidua, which lines that part of the uterus to 
which the placenta is not fixed, till at length they adhere together. 
One might naturally be led to fuppofe, that this part of the decidua, 
after its junction with the decidua reflexa, fhould become a thicker 
membrane than it was originally. This however is fo far from being 
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the cafe, that it is really thinner. The decidua reflexa, being very 
thin before it is joined to it, can produce little additional thicknefs, 
and the decidua which lines the uterus is gradually made thinner in 
the progrefs of pregnancy by diftenfion, and perhaps too by fome 
degree of abforption. 

* The decidua refembles a good deal in its appearance, as well as 
in its mode of formation, the lamina of coagulable lymph which is 
formed by inflamed furfaces. Both membranes are of a yellowith 
white colour; bothare tender, pulpy, and vafcular. ‘The lamina of 
coagulable lymph is formed by an inflamed membrane; the uterus 
before the decidua is formed becomes much more vafcular, fo as to 
change into a ftate fomewhat analogous to inflammation. The 
points of comparifon, however, between thofe two membranes reach 
no farther. The lamina of coagulable lymph is gradually changed 
into the membrane of adhefion, which refembles exaétly the com- 
mon celiular membrane of the body; but'the decidua continues 
throughout a peculiar membrane. 

* How the decidua envelopes the ovum has never yet been ob- 
ferved, and therefore can only bea fubjeé& of conjeGture. The moft 
probable fuppofition is, that the ovum paffes from the ovarium into 
the cavity of the uterus, while the coagulable lymph is pouring out 
by the arteries of the uterus, which is afterwards changed into deci- 
dua. One can hardly imagine that the ovum fhould make its way 
into the middle of a membrane, which is already formed, and though 
tender, yet capable of fome degree of refiftance. In two examina- 
tions however, which I have known to have been made with care, 
at a very early period of pregnancy, where the decidua was already 
formed, no ovum could be difcovered. But this circumftance I 
confider as invalidating very little the probability of the fuppofition 
which has juft been made, becaufe it is natural to think, that at a 
very early ftage of pregnancy the ovum is fo fmall, as to be detected 
with great difficulty. 

¢ Although it be extremely probable, that the decidua begins to 
be formed at the time that the ovum pafles into the cavity of the 
uterus, yet it is not abfolutely neceflary for the formation of the de- 
cidua that the ovum fhould reach that cavity. When an ovum 
grows in the ovarium or the Fallopian tube, the decidua is both 
formed inthe uterus, and the uterus is confiderably enlarged, fo as 
to undergo, to a certain degree, changes exactly fimilar to thofe 
which take place in natural pregnancy.’ P. 79. 


Obfervations 
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Obfervations on a Courfe of Inftruétion, for Young Perfons in 
the Middle Claffes of Life. By Samuel Catlow, Conduéior 
of a Literary and Commercial Seminary, at Mansfield. 8vo. 
as. fewed. Johnfon. 1793. 


WHE time of a young man deftined for commercial life may, 
from the age of eight to that of fixteen or feventeen years, 
be filled up in a better manner than is at prefent generally 
adopted in the feminaries of education. In this we agree en- 
tirely with our author; and if we added a few years more to 
the account, the affertion would hardly be denied by any one 
who refleéts that, to confine a young man of talents from the 
age of feventeen to twenty-three to the mere drudgery of a 
counting-houfe, is but a bad mode of calling forth his powers 
and preparing him to be a ufeful member of fociety. But 
what is to be done, the parent will fay? If the mind of a lad 
is well ftored with knowledge, if he has tafte, abilities, and 
genius, if in his early years we call forth his latent powers, 
will he be qualified hereafter for the counting: houfe ? Will he 
be content to go through the details of commercial life? Will 
he not be expatiating in the fair fields of literature, when he 
fhould be more anxioufly occupied with grofler concerns, 
and fhould be adding pounds upon pounds toa daily increafing 
income? The fate of genius, fays the parent to his fon, is 
evident: look round among your acquaintance for all thofe 
who were called clever lads at fchool, who have fince diftin- 
guifhed themfelves in the world. If chance has procured 
them a patron by a fervile proftitution of their talents, they 
have gained perhaps an indifferent finecure; but otherwife 
what have their talents procured for them? Can they more 
than keep themfelves from beggary ? Do their writings pro- 
cure them an annual income equal to that of the firft clerk in 
our counting-houfe? Look to the main chance, my fon: by 
induftry and by attention to bufinefs you will have the means 
of fupplying your table with men of genius; but all the learn- 
ing in the world, all the knowledge of philofophy, and the moft 
brilliant imagination, will not put you on a par with the 
molt plodding illiterate blockhead that walks upon the ex- 
change. 

There is fo much truth in the Merchant’s Tale to his Son, 
that we fear the eloquence of our author will be loft in the en- 
deavour to introduce literature into mercantile hfe. Yet the 
endeavour is laudable; and we are fometimes tempted to with, 
nay even to believe, that a merchant might not be injured by 
a good education ; and from fome in{tances within the {phere 
of our acquaintance, we have feen that Plutus is not entirely 
expelled from the feats of the Mufes. The inftances are in- 
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deed rare ; and commerce would perhaps fuffer, if they were 
more. frequent: {till it cannot be denied, that an infight into 
fome branches of knowledge will be beneficial rather than pre- 
judicial to monied men. Our author points out—firft, claffical 
knowledge, which however he confines chiefly to the Latin lan- 
guage, and confiders as a defirable attainment both for the fake 
of ftyle and an acquaintance with univerfal grammar. This we 
conceive to be a commonerror, arifing from our {chools being 
founded in popifh times, chiefly for the ufe of the clergy, to 
whom the Latin language was indifpenfably neceflary. A 
merchant cannot want this language; and his time may be 
much better employed in acquiring the modern tongues, 
which will not only be of ufe to him in his bufinefs in future 
life, but by proper culture may be made as good means for 
improvement in ftyle and univerfal grammar as the Latin 
Janguage. For the derivation of words in his own language, 
modern tongues will be ftill more ufeful : from the Italian he 
will derive all the advantage that can be gained in this re- 
{pect from the Latin ; and the German, which has a greater 
affinity than either of thefe languages to the mother tongue, 
will teach him beft the ftru€ture of words and the nature of 
grammar; and, with it and the French language, he is com- 
petent to carry on trade with the north,—as, with the Italian 
and Spanifh, he may with the fouth of Europe and the northern 
coaft of Africa. 

Mathematical knowledge comes next in our author’s courfe; 
and the merchant will certainly find fome benefit from it, if he 
has any concerns with infurances, intereft, annuities, &c.—not 
to omit that his buildings, his warehoufes, his fhipping, and 
many other concerns, cannot be worfe managed from the 
matter’s being acquainted with the principles of the art on 
which each isconftructed. Thefe principles he might learn with 
eafein his early years; andto them mightcertainly be added by 
devrees the other things recommended in this work :- philofo- 
phy, natural hiftory, morals, hiftory of the world or his par- 
‘ticular country,—all thefe things might be infufed to advantage 
into a mind defirous of in{truction: but after all we come to 
our firft obje€tion,—what is the lad to do with thefe things, if 
the drudgery of the counting-houfe is to be his lot,—if he is to 
work at his pen in copying for twelve hours in the day,—if he 
is feldom queftioned by his principal on fubjects of knowledge, 
and his thoughts are conftantly dire&ted to the moft grovelling 
concerns ? The mind of a merchant, as that of every individual, 
fhould be cultivated to the utmoft: but we fear, that in the 
prefent flate of fociety, the bars to improvement ate not eafily 
te be broken down: and though we have not met with any 
very ftriking remarks in the performance before us, and have 
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occafionally found fault with too florid a ftyle, we cannot but 
highly commend the intention of its author, and unite with 
him in wifhing that it may have its effect on thole to whom | 
it is more immediately addreffed. 





A Treatife fhewing the intimate Conneéion that fubjijts between 
Agriculture and Chemifiry. Addrefjed to the Cultivators of 
the Soil, to the Proprietors of Fens and Moffes, in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland; and to the Proprietors of Weft India E/rates. 
By the Earl of Dundonald. 4to. 11. is- Boards. Edwards. 


1795: 

AGRICULTURE, which is at prefent an art refting on no 

other foundation than unfettled experience, can never 
attain to the rank of a fcience, and be reduced to fixed prin- 
ciples, without the affiftance of men whofe education and lei- 
fure qualify them to obferve with accuracy, and whofe pecu- 
niary circumftances enable them to run the rifque of depart- 
ing in fome meafure from the common routine of hufbandry. 
The author of the work before us appears to unite the qualifi- 
cations of the fcientific chemift with thofe of the pra@tical far- 
mer, and communicates his information in a perfpicuous and 
interefting manner. He diftributes his fubject under thefol- 


lowing heads: 


‘ Earth—-Calcareous ditto—Argillaceous ditto—Siliceous ditto— 
Magnefian ditto— Earth of Iron—Air— Water — Heat — Saline 
Subftances—Vegetables—Animalized Matter contained in Vege- 
tables—Vegetables analyfed by Fire—Analyfis of Vegetables by 
Putrefaction —Oxygenation—Inert Vegetable Matter or Peat— 
Foffile Coal-—Charcoal, or the Coke Coal—Sulphureous Schyit— 
Lime—Chalk, or Uncalcined Calcareous Matter—Particular Effeéts 
refulting from the application of Line and ‘Chalk to Ground— 

* Alkaline Salts—Magnefia confidered as a Manure —Jron—Vitriolic 
Acid—Nitrous Acid—Marine or Muriatic Acid—Phofphoric Acid, 
and Soreline or Oxalic Acid—Infeéts—Saline Subftances with 
Earthy Bafes-—Table of thefe Salts—Defcription thereof — Saline 
Subftances compofed of Alkalis and Acids—Table of thefe Salts— 
Defcription thereof — Stable, Farm-yard Dung and Compofts — 
Draining—Fallowing—Paring and Burning — Method of analyfing 
or afcertaining the prefence of different Earths or Subftances in dif- 
ferent Soils—Argillaceous Soils—Calcareous or Chalky ditto— 
Sandy ditto—Outfield and Infield Lands—Pezt Moffes, Fens, aad 
poor Barren Lands in their vicinity— Drainage of the Fens—Weft In- 
dia IMands.- Benefit to their Culture from a due attention to the oxy- 
genation of vegetable matter, and the fubfequent folution of it by 
alkalis and other faline bodies—-Cultivation of Sorel with a view te 
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the production of other more valuable crops — Conclufion—Ad- 
denda—Appendix.’ P. v. 


We fhall proceed to notice fuch points as feem more parti.’ 
cularly to have engaged the author’s attention.—In confidering 
the beft modes of applying the different manures and the prin- 
ciples on which their utility is tobe explained, he attributes their 
effects to two caufes,—either the addition of nutrimental matter 
to foil, or the diffolving that which is already contained in it. He 
very juftly concludes, that the alternate application of dung or 
vegetable compofts, and of faline matters, to ground, is the moft 
judicious method of preferving the foil in a ftate of fertility, 
and of preventing on the one hand the impoverifhment of foil 
by the exhauftion of its vegetable contents, and on the other 
the unneceflary accumulation of unprodu€tive vegetable matter. 

Under the head of oxygenation (by which is underftood the 
union of the principle of acidity, or the bafe of vital air, with 
inflammable fubftances) he remarks, that to this caufe isto be 
attributed the continuance of dead vegetable matter on the fur- 
face of the earth, as vegetable matters by this union become 
nearly inert and infoluble, till called into a€tion by the in- 
duftry of man. — As a proof of the operation of the atmofphere 
on vegetable matters, he remarks, that dung very long expofed 
to it becomes infoluble, and is at length reduced to the ftate of 
inert vegetable matter or peat. Dung therefore may be kept 
too long: but when this is the cafe, its powers may be in fome 
meafure reftored by alkalies or lime, which act in diffolving it, 
and that more powerfully in proportion as it was before more 
oxygenated and inert. Under the head of ftable, farm-yard, 
dung, and compofts, he treats of the different modes of feed- 
ing cattle. 


‘ Mr. Bakewell and Mr. Chaplain, two very fkilful breeders of _ 
ftock in England, are faid to purfue very different modes in the feed- 
ing and maintenance of their horfes and cattle. The one gentleman is 
faid to fupply them with hay, and to ufe all his ftraw for litter ; whilft 
the other confumes the whole produce of hay and ftraw from his farm 
in feeding and maintaining of cattle. A platform is conftruéted on which 
the cattle ftand, fufficiently open inthe feams to allow them being kept 
clean and dry, without any bedding of ftraw. This method admits 
a greater number of cattle to be maintained, and a greater quantity 
of real dung to be procured, than when a lefs number of ftock are 
kept and well littered. 

* Food in its paffage through the bodies of animals becomes mixed 
with animalized matter, and confequently more righ and more va- 
luable, weight for weight, as a manure, than dung procured by 
littering cattle, although there muft neceffarily be much lefs in bulk 
or quantity, from the large proportion of the food of animals, which 
goes off by breathing and infenfible perfpiration; befide which, 
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without the utmoft care, it is extremely difficult to prevent the urine 
and the valuable juices of the dung from finking through the floors 
of cow-houfes and ftables, or the foil of farm-vards. Could thefe 
inconveniences be effectually provided againit by a proper flooring 
of clay or chalk, a preference appears due to the confumptien of 
the whole of the produce by cattle, provided that attention be-paid 
to the mixing daily a fufficient quantity of peat or mould with the 
dung and urine, fo as completely to abforb and take up whatever 
may remain of thefe matters in a fluid ftate. By this procefs there 
can be no doubt that a greater quantity, and a {till more valuable 
dung may be obtained than by the other practice of keeping a lefs 
number of cattle, and littering them with flraw. 

‘ When peat cannot be had, the richeft and blackeft mould 
fhould be procured, that the volatile alkali of the urine may act 
upon and diffolve into a mucilaginous gummy liquor, the oxygenat- 
ed inert vegetable matter contained in fuch mould. Peat, however, 
is to be preferred, becaufe it contains a more abundant proportion 
of oxygenated vegetable matter for the volatile alkali to a€& upon, 

‘ Thefe are not to be confidered as theoretical. ftatements, but 
the refult of a€tual experiments, attentively made inScotland. The 
quantity of manure made in the fame given time was much greater 
than if litter had been ufed ; and the manure procured was infinitely 
more rich and valuable. Thefe experiments were not confined to 
the dung and urine of cattle, but the chamber-lye of the family was 
carefully preferved, and mixed alfo with a due proportion of oxy- 
genated ‘peat, which was found to produce a greater effect in diffoly- 
ing the peat than the urine from the cattle.’ P. 94. 





* The further putrefcency of excrements is promoted by a due 
degree of heat and moifture, particularly when aided by certain faline 
inatters. ‘The moft efficacious are neutral falts, containing the 
vitriolic acid ; fuch as vitriolated tartar, Glauber falt, Epfom fal:, 
and gypfum. Thefe neutral falts, by being tnixed with putrefcent 
fubftances, are changed to the ftate of hepars: hence the extremely 
offenfive and putrid effluvia difengaged from dung, or other pu- 
trefcent matters, to which fuch falts had previoufly been added. 

* Similar effeéts, in promoting the putrefaction of dung, have 
not been experienced when muriat of foda, or pure fea falt, has 
been ufed; and as no falt made in Britain, whether from fea water, 
rock falt, or falt fprings, is free from gypfum and Epfom fale, there 
is reafon to fufpeét that the feptic power of fea falt, when applied 
in {mall quantities (as ftated by fir John Pringle and Dr. Macbride) 
to animal and vegetable fubftances, may be owing in a great mea- 
fure to the vitriolic falts contained therein, when not everpowered 
by toe great a proportion of the muriat of foda, or pure fea falt, 
which is highly antifeptic, although confiderably lefs fo than other 
falts, {uch as fugar and falt-petre. Hence it is that fea falt of the 
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greateft purity fhould exclufively be ufed for curing beef, pork, fith, 
cheefe, and butter; whilft the more intpure falt, 2. ¢. fuch as con 
tains a great proportion of vitriolic falts, fhould be exelufively ap- 
plied to dung or other fubftances, to promote their complete putre- 
faction. 

‘ The purifying fea falt, or feparating from it thefe other falts, 
would be attended with the two-fold advantage of improving the 
quality and tafte of falted provifions, and of promoting the putref- 
cency of dung, or other matters, by the application of fuch particu- 
lar falts as are beft adapted to their refpective purpofes.’ P. 100. 


His lordthip has many important obfervations on the differ- 
ent modes of ufing peat as a manure, which are too long to be 
extracted. In this chapter he alfo ftates the advantages which 
might be derived from conftru€ting fire engines on the fea 
fhore for the purpofe of fupplying the neighbouring country 
with falt and falt water. He infifts much on the advantages of 
cultivating the artificial graffes to be cut green for feeding 
horfes. He mentions red clover, tares, and faintfoin, as beft 
adapted to this purpofe: we are furprifed that he takes no no- 
tice of lucerne, which for abundance of produce far exceeds 
all the others. He recommends the feeding of horfes with 
barley inftead of oats, and apparently with great reafon, as he 
aflerts that horfes accuftomed to barley have rejeéted oats, and 
as the former certainly contains confiderably more nutrimental 
matter in the fame bulk than the latter. All corn, he very 
properly remarks, fhould be crufhed or broken before it is 
given to cattle,—as, when given whole, fome part generally 
efcapes the teeth of the animal, and pafles through it undigetft- 
ed. He fays that barley boiled in fea water is an excellent 
fupper for hard-working horfes. ‘Thefe ceconomical modes 
of feeding horfes have been confirmed by feveral years’ expe- 
rience in feeding the horfes of acolliery. He does not mean, 
however, to fay that a preference fhould be given to the feed- 
ing of horfes with broken or ground corn, inftead of potatoes 
or carrots, which judicious application of thefe rootsis now be- 
coming very general. He only wifhes tobe underftood that 
thofe who prefer the ufe of grain will find the above method 
~ moft oeconomical. We fhall prefent the reader with the fol- 
" lowing extract relating to the fame obje@: 


* There is great reafon to believe that the moft judicious method 
_ of feeding horfes*or cattle with corn, is by giving them malted in- 
fread of raw grain. Malted corn tends to open the body, and 
cleanfe the inteftines from all putrid faline biliary obftruétions ; 
which effects being attained, ic no longer operates in this manner, 
at leait in no degree inconfiftent with the health of the animal. To 
fich as do not regard a {mall expence in afcertaining fo valuable a 
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fact, it is earneftly recommended that a comparative trial be made 
in feeding two teams of horfes with malted and unmalted grain, of 
the fame fort and quality. Three months would fully afcertain this 
queftion, which, in the event, proving as it is here prefumed it 
would, highly in favour of the malted food, there can be little doubt, 
that on proper reprefentation of the beneficial effects of malted corn 
in feeding cattle, government would permit its ufe for this purpofe, 
under certain reftri¢tions and regulations, efpecially as the indulg- 
ence is capable of being rendered an object of confiderable revenue, 
as will appear in the mifcellaneous obfervations of this work.’ Pp. 133, 


Mentioning the ufe of foot in agriculture, his lordthip gives 
it as his opinion that its effeéts are not confined to the deftruc- 
tion of infects alone, but that the refinous bituminous oil, dif- 
folved by the faline matters, promotes the growth of plants in 
a very high degree, and, by rapidly puthing them to a ftate of 
maturity, allows no time for the ravages of infects. He is in- 
clined to think that coal tar, which is a fubftance very analo- 

ous to foot, is even fuperior to it on account of its more com- 
lete folubility in water. 

His lordfhip feems entirely to difapprove of the practice of 
fallowing. . He fays that fo far from fitting the foil to produce 
a better crop, it renders the vegetable matter contained in it 
more oxygenated, and confequently lefs foluble and lefs fit to 
contribute to the nourifhment of plants, unlefs alkaline fub- 
{tances are at the fame time mixed with the foil, which aét 
more powerfully on vegetable matters which are oxygenated, 
than on thofe which are not fo. He prefers to fallowing, a 
crop of clover, faintfoin, cabbages, turnips, beans, peas, and 
hemp, and thofe vegetables which overfhadow the foil, and, 
caufing a f{tagnation of air, prevent the exceflive exhalation of 
moifture, and promote the putrefaction of vegetable matters 
contained in the foil. It is much to be wifhed that any other 
expedient could be hit upon equally effectual for infuring a 
future crop with that of fallowing, to which the lofs of one 
year’s labour and crop are no doubt a ferious obje€tion. His 
lordfhip’s arguments may be very applicable to lands lately 
taken in from moors, and confequently filled with inert vege- 
table matter, to promote the putrefaction of which muft be 
the chief obje&t of the hufbandman: but that the practice of 
fallowing is highly beneficial to lands which have been long in 
a ftate of cultivation, we cannot be induced to doubt; nor 
does it appear to us that any other means are equally effectual 
for producing a good and clear crop of wheat. Upon what 
caufes the utility of fallowing depends, is, it is true, lefs evi- 
dent than the good effects of it :—it is certain, however, that» 
no other method is equally effectual for deftroying bad weeds. 


It appears to us that on many foils agriculture could not be 
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carried on with advantage without the cuftom of occafionally 
fallowing. In the part of the country, however, to which 
we allude, the drill hufbandry is not practifed; how far this, 
by affording a better opportunity for keeping the land free from 
weeds, might fupply the place of fallowing, we cannot under- 
take to determine. ‘His lordfhip alfo, in general, difapproves 
of the cuftom of paring and burning, as it may do irreparable 
mifchief to land, by confuming the vegetable matter contained 
init; and as the fame ends may be anfwered by f{preading half- 
burnt clay and alkaline falt on the foil. The hardening a quan- 
tity of clay, and the production of alkaline falt, are the two 
effects of this procefs. He thinks that clay may be more con- 
veniently burned in kilns, and afterwards mixed with the foil; 
and with refpe& to the production of alkali, it is fo fmall in 
proportion to the confumption of vegetable matter, that it 
may be more profitably bought. The only inftance in which 
he approves cf paring and burning is where there is a fuper- 
abundance of vegetable matter in the foil. 

Flis lordfhip gives directions for afcertaining the following 
principal ingredients of foil,—clay, chalk, fand, magnefia, 
carth of iron, and vegetable matters. He is led by this to treat 
of the moft remarkable kinds of foil, and of the treatment 
which is moft applicable to each of them. He alfo gives di- 
rections for bringing peat moffes, fens, and poor lands, into 
a ftate fit for cultivation. He remarks that improved peat 
mofies, bogs, or reclaimed fen lands, fhould be principally de- 
dicated to pafture, and fhould only be ploughed when, not- 
withftanding the utmoft endeavours, the ground produces 
coarfe or rank grafs. But this, he fays, may, in a great 
meafure, or perhaps entirely, be prevented by a due attention 
to the following particulars, viz. 

‘ To keeping the water in the ditches at a proper level : 

‘ To ftocking the ground with a due proportion of neat cattle, 
fheep, and horfes; as the one animal will eat the grafs which fprings 
up from the dung of the other, and which otherwife would produce 
tufts of coarfe grafs: 

‘ To folding of cattle on different parts of each field : 

* To ufing of heavy rollers: 

© To top-dreflings of alkaline falts, and other faline fubftances ; 
and aifo to top-dreilings of lime, either by itfelf, or when mixed 
With peat or fen mould. 

¢ The pafture fhould always be eaten quite clofe before winter, 
excepting fuch portions of if as are intended for winter food, which 
likewife fhould be eaten clofe off, before the {pring vegetation com- 
mences: after which time, it fhould not be depaftured until the 
grafs be fufficiently advanced to allow of a good bite. As all plants 
receive nourifament two ways, by their ftems and leaves as well as 
by their roots, the growth of young vegetables muft neceflarily 
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be much retarded, when deprived, by being conftantly eaten dowry 
of one of their fources of fubfiftence. 

“© As the confolidating the foil of peat moffés is an object of the 
firft confideration, it is obviows, both on chemical aad mechanical 
principles, that much cropping, and the confequent expofure of 
freth furfaces to the action of air, are improper: and that after a 
few crops are obtairied, the ground fhould be'laid down with meadow 
erafles and white’ clover, and depaftured with as much ftock as it 
will carry. By thefe means, not only the foil-will be confolidated 
and compreffed, and ‘particular graffes or herbage promoted accord- 
ing to the cattle fo depaftured, but the urine and dung of the cattle, 
by carefully folding them, will be laid on in fuch quantities, as will 
perform rapidly, and at once, the effect required; whereas, if the 
fame quantity were divided over fifty or a hundred times the furface 
fo folded upon, its operation would fearcely be perceptible, and ¢! 
application of each year’s manure fo fubdivided, would cither be 


wafhed away, or its beneficial effects loft, before the further quan- 


tity neceflary could, in a feries of fifty or a hundred years, be added 
toit. Hence a fyftem of under-dunging, or manuring land, may 
be faid to be nearly equal io no dunging at all: on which account 
the preference, with great reafon, has been given, under all cir- 
cumftances, to the ancient mode of cultivating the infield lands of 
Scotland. 

‘ Folding in a proper manner, is particularly recommended for 
fen lands and peat moffes, as the immediate effect produced by 
urine, is that of diilolving into mucilaginous faponaccous matter the 
oxygenated peat. Indeed, in all bufinefies, it is well known, that 
what is once well done is not todoagain. By this judicious mode 
of proceeding, the chemical qualities and mechanical arrangement 
of the foil are fo altered, that, without the groffeft mifmanacement, 
it is impoffible it fhould return again to its former unproductive 
ftate. If this be properly attended to, the pafture will never grow 
coarie, or require breaking up, but will continue to improve the 
longer it is fuffered to remain in that ftate. ‘There are other reafons 
for continuing fuch lands in pafture, viz. the difficulty, from the 
foftnefs of the foil, of conveying dung from the farm-yard to the 
fields; and likewife the tendency which fuch foils have, by expo- 
fure to air, to become oxygenated, and confequently incapable of 
yielding the food requifite for the fupport of vegetables. 

* In the mode of ftocking fuch paitures, it is further recom- 
mended to keep the fat, the half fed cattle, and the lean or young 
ftock, in different inclofures, as is the practice in Ireland = and 
where grazing is well underftood in England. he fat cattle fhould 
only top the grafs, the half fed fhould fucceed thofe, and lattly, the 
lean or ftore cattle fould follow on the fame pafture, and eat the 
herbage clofe down ; repeating this practice as often as the frefla 


growth of grafs will permit.’ Pp. 387. 
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He next direéts his attention to the very important obje& 
of draining the fens, and urges very forcibly its importance as 
an object not only of private but of national concern. The cul- 
tivation of the Weft India iflands is next confidered. The foil 
of thefe iflands has been found unable to fuftain the great pro- 
duct of fugar, and it is therefore found neceflary, after the 
Jands have been cleared for a certain number of years, either 
to manure them, or to fubftitute other crops, lefs exhaufting, 
for a number of years, till the ground fhall recover its ftrength. 
The value of the freight of the outward bound Wett India fhipsis 
fo {mall that they are frequently laden either entirely with bricks, 
lime, &c. or partly fo by way of ballaft. As dung is faid to 
be fent from Britain to the Weft Indies, he does not fee why 
peat diffolved by alkaline falt, and dried, whereby it is reduced 
to the confiftency of a gum of fufficiently fpecific gravity to be 
ufed as ballaft, thould not be exported thither alfo. 

In the conclufion his lordfhip recurs to a fubje& on which 
he touched in a former part of the work, viz. the propriety of 
malting the grain intended as food for cattle. He thinks that 
malt uled for this purpofe fhould not be taxed, and that the de- 
ficiency thould be made up to the revenues of the country by a 
tax of five fhillings on each horfe. He thinks that coal and 
falt employed for certain purpofes ought to be free of duty; 
that thus feveral important branches of manufacture would be 
extended, and the revenues as well as the profperity of the na- 
tion be increafed. Inthe addenda an important circumftance 
is mentioned which was omitted under the head of peat and 
peat moffes, viz. that their waters are very injurious to the 
health of. cattle. On fuch foils therefore there fhould be 
conveniences for collecting a fufficient quantity of rain wa- 
ter for the cattle. The Appendix confifts of extracts from 
Edwards’s Hillory of the Weft Indies, relative to the foil of the 
different iflands. : 

We think that his lordfhip has very judicioufly commenced 
his work with an account of the different elementary fubftances 
which enter into the compofition of foil,—of thofe which con- 
tribute to the nourifhment and conftitute the fubftance of ve- 
getables,—and of their chemical relations to each other ; and. 
alfo in defcribing the properties of certain faline matters, fome 
of which are found in the foil, and others which, though not 
naturally exifting there, may be added to it with much advan- 
tage: — on thefe points other agricultural works are, almoft 
without exception, entirely deficient. We alfo approve of the: 
preference which he has given to the new chemical nomencla- 
ture :—this to fcientific readers is at leaft as intelligible as the 
old :—to thofe who are previoufly unacquainted with both, its 
greater fimplicity is a fuflicient recommendation. ‘There hy 
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few farmers who poffefs any knowledge of the compofition of 
the foil which they till, or of the plants-which they rear, of 


who can affign a tolerably fatisfactory reafon for operations. 


which are the employment of their lives. Deficient in the 
fundamental principles of agriculture, they are under the ne- 
ceflity of adhering to cuftom as their only guide; and the ge- 
neral bad fuccefs of thofe who venture to depart from it has 
brought all innovation into ridicule. But fhall we conclude 
from this bad fuccefs that agriculture is arrived at its utmoft 
limit of perfection, and is therefore incapable of improvement, 
or that they who attempt to improve it are deficient in the ne- 
ceflary information? It can fcarcely be doubted that there 
are countries on this globe which are at prefent unknown to 
us; but if a practical failor, unacquainted with geography, 
fhould attempt to difcover them, neither the manual part of 
navigation, nor the fuggeftions of a heated imagination, would 
be of much fervice to fuch an adventurer. It is indeed pof- 
fible, among the many courfes which he might take, that he 
might hit on the right; but it is much more probable that he 
would either fuffer fhipwreck, or return without having ac- 
quired any further information, than that it will be prudent for 
him to refrain from fuch expeditions in future. Similar have 
almoft univerfally been the terminations of the labours and 
{peculations of the afpiring hufbandman, whofe mind hasbeen 
more dazzled by profpeéts of wealth and renown, than en- 
lightened by fcience. Chemittry, in its prefent ftate of im- 
provement and extenfion, comprehends perhaps all the fcience 
with which it is requifite for the farmer to make himfelf ac- 
quainted ; but the connexion of agriculture with chemiftry is 
fo clofe, that, without a competent knowledge of the latter, it 
is fcarcely pollible for the {peculative farmer to avoid the grofi- 
eft and moft pernicious miftakes.—We are forry that our li- 
mits do not permit us to prefent the reader with more of that 
new and important information which every where prefents 
itfelf ; and that we mutt fo foon conclude with exprefling our 
entire approbation both of the plan and execution of this ufe- 


ful work. 
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The Few: a Comedy. Performed at the Theatre-Royal, Drury- 
Lane. By Richard Cumberland, E/q. 8vo. 1s.6d. Dilly. 1795. 


HE dramatic powers of Mr. Cumberland are well known, 
and have been often exerted to the fatisfaction of the 
public. His pieces are marked by a peculiarly happy mixture 
of the comic and the pathetic. Without the former, the fenti- 

mental drama becomes flat; without the latter, the broad ae 
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of comedy is apt to degenerate into coarfenefs. He has likes 
wife the praife of having often employed his talents in doing 
away national prejudices. From national prejudices no people 
have fuifered more than the Jews: the contempt and perfe- 
cution which they have been expofed to in every country might 
we'l awaken the zeal of fome good Samaritan to refcue them 
from fuch treatment; and the hintsin their favour, which are 
feattered here and there in Mr. Cumberland’s Obfervers, have 
fhewn that he has for fome time had it in his thoughts to do 
them fervice. ‘The plot of the prefent piece is as follows:— 
Frederic, the fon of a rich merchant in the city, is turned out 
of doors by his father for having married (without his know- 
ledge, and equally without the participation of her own rela 
tions) a young lady the daughter of a decayed gentleman. 
Charles Ratcliife, her brother, had juft before been difmiffed 
from the merchant’s compting-houfe, on fufpicion of favour- 
ing the connection. Sheva, a rich Jew broker, impreffed with 
gratitude to Charles, by whom he had been refcued when 
hu(tied in the ftreets of London, iteps forward to their relief; 
and, not fatisfied with providing for their prefent neceflities,—as 
he finds fir Stephen expected his fon to marry a lady with 
30,0001,—-fecretly invefts that fum in the ftocksin the name of 
the bride. The perplexity of the parties till the myftery is 
cleared up,—the apologies of fir Stephen to his daughter-in- 
law, who he fuppofes has inherited a fortune from fome rela- 
tion, while the is ignorant of the whole tranfaCtion,—the jealous 
honour of Charles, -which involves him in a duel with Fre- 
deric,—and the difcovery that Sheva had been faved from an 
auto da fé at Lifbon by the father of Ratcliffe, which induces 
him to declare him his heir,—fill up the reft of the piece. The 
Jew is the only charader in the piece: the reft are only made 
ufe of to bring him out; and avery interefting character Mr. 
Cumberland has made of him, though we cannot fay quite a 
natural one. ‘Lhe peculiarity of Sheva’s charaéter confilts in 
this, that he is really fond of money and feels great regret at 
parting with it, but is compelled, as it were, to give by an 
uneafy feeling of compaflion which he is not mafter of. He 
ftarves himielf, and pinches his two domeftics with famine, 
while thefe large fums are involuntarily wrung from him by 
the tendernefs of his heart towards a young couple, one of 
whom he has never even feen, and with the other has only the 
common conneétions of bufinefs. 

This is certainly o’erftepping the modefty of nature. A man 
who was capable of giving 10,0001. away becaufe a pretty girl 
wanted a fortune, would never have acquired 10,000l.; nor, 
if acquired, would he Have been infenfible to the common calls 
of expence, and the daily wants of thofe about him. The 
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reader of fenfibility will however eafily pardon this exaggera- 
tion of an interefting and finely-drawn character, in favour of 
the beautiful touches with which it abounds: for, let criticifm 
obje& what it may, Mr. Cumberland poffeffes the art of mak- 
ing us laugh and cry in a breath, and whenever he pleafes. 
The following {cenes will exhibit a proof of what we affert. 


‘ Sheva. So, fo, fo! What’s here to do with you? Why are 
you not both at your work ?—Dorcas, a cup of cold water—I am 
very thirfty. [Exit Dorcas. 

‘ Jabal. Are you not rather hungry too, fir? ; 

‘ Sheva. Hold your tongue, puppy! Get about your bufinefs ; 
and here! take my hat, clean it carefully, but mind you do nde 
brufh it—that will wear off the nap. 

* Jabal, The nap indeed! There is not fhelter fora flea. [ Exit. 

¢ Sheva. Aha! Iam tired. I beg your pardon, Mr. Ratcliffe; 
Taman oid man. Sit you down, I pray you, fit yon down, and 
we will talk a little. [ Dor cas brings a glafs of water] So, fo! that 
is right. Water is goot.—Fie upon you, Dorcas ; why do you not 
offer the g!afs to my gueft before me? 

¢ Dorcas. Lord bee him! I'd give him wine, if I had it. 

‘ Sheva. No, no, it is goot water, it is better than wine: wine 
is heating, water is cooling; wine cofts monies, water comes for 
nothing—Your good health, fir—Oh! ’tis delicious, it is fatisfying: 
I was very empty before, my ftomach was craving, now I. am quite 
content—Go vour ways, Dorcas, go your ways.—-[Exit Dorcas.] 
Sir, I have nothing to afk you to but that water, which you wou’d 
not drink: ’twas very goot water notwithftanding. -—Ah! Mr. Rat- 

cliffe, 1 mui be very faving now: I muft pinch clofe. 

‘ Ch. For what? Are you not rich enough to allow yourfelf the 
common comforts of life ? 

‘ Sheva. Oh yes, oh yes! I am rich to be fure—Mercy on me, 
what a world of monies fhou'd I now have, if I had no pity in my 
heart! But it melts and melts, or elfe—Oh! dear.me, what a heap 
it wou’d have been! 

‘ Ch, Pardon ime, fir, if I fay there are fome feeming contradic- 
tions in your character, which I cannot reconcile. You give away 
your money, it fhould feem, with the generofity of a prince, and I 
hear you lament over it in the language of a mifer. 

‘ Sheva. That is true, that is very true: I love my monies, Ido 
love them dearly ; but [ love my fellow-creatures a little better. 

« Ch. Being fo charitable to others, why then will you not {pare 
a little to yourfelf ? 

‘ Sheva. Becaufe Iam angry with myfelf for being fuch a baby, 
a child, a chicken. Your People do not love me, what bufinefs 
have I to love your people? I am a Jew; my fathers up to Abra- 


ham all were Jewse=Mercilefs mankind, how you have perfecuted 
; them! 
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hem! My family is all gone, it is extinét, my very name will va- 
nifh out of memory when I am dead—I pray you pardon me; Pm 
very old, and apt to weep; I pray you pardon me. 

* Ch. I am more difpos’d to fubfcribe to your tears than to find 
fault with them. 

* Sheva. Well, well, well! ’tis natural for me to weep when I 
reflec upon their fufferings and my own.—Sir, you fhall know— 
but I won’t tell you my fad ftory: you are young and tender- 
hearted—It is all written down—You fhall find it with my papers 
at my death. 

© Ch. Sir!—At your death ? — 

¢ Sheva. Yes, fure, I muft die fome time or other: tho’ you have 
fav’d my life once, you cannot fave it always: I did tell you, Mr. 
Radcliffe, I wou’d fhew you my heart. Sir, it is a heart to do you 
all poffible good whilft I live, and to pay you the debt of gratitude 
when I die: I believe it is the only one I owe to the pure benevo- 
Jence of my fellow-creatures. 

‘Ch. I am forry you have found mankind fo ungrateful. 

¢ Sheva. Not fo, not fo; I might perhaps have found them 
grateful, if I had let them know their benefactor; I did relieve 
their wants, but I did not court their thanks: they did eat my 
bread, and hooted at me for a mifer. | 


¢ Fabal enters. 


¢ Jabal. A gentleman, who fays his name is Bertram, waits to 
fpeak with you—I fancy he comes to borrow money, for he looks 
wondrous melancholy. 

* Sheva. Hold your tongue, knave; what is it to you what he 
comes for ? 

* Fabal. I’m fure he does not come for dinner, for he has not 
brought it with him. 

« Sheva. I pray you, Mr. Ratcliffe, pafs out that way, I wou’d 


not have you meet.—Admit Mr. Bertram. 
[Exeunt Fabal and Charles, 


¢ Frederic enters. 


* Sheva. You are welcome, Mr. Bertram: our bufinefS may 
quickly be difpatch’d. You want three hundred pounds—I have 
made thift to {crape that fum together, and it is ready for you. 

* Fred. Alas, Sheva! fince laft I faw you I am fo totally un- 
done, that it wou’d now be robbery to take your money.—My fa- 
ther has expelled me from his houfe. 

Sheva. Why? for what caufe ? 
Fred. I have married— 
Sheva. Well, that is natural enough. 
Fred. Married without his knowledge— 
Sheva. So did he without your’s. What befides? 
© Fred, 
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¢ Fred. Married a wife without a farthing. 
_ © Sheva. Ah! that is very filly, I muft fay. 

_* Fred. You cou’d not fay fo, did you know the lady. ' 

¢ Sheva. That may be, but I do not know the Shan you have 
not nam’d her to me. 

‘ Fred. The fifter of Charles Ratcliffe. 

* Sheva. Ah! to Mifs Radcliffe? Is it fo? And the is goot 
and lovely, but fhe has no monies. and that has made your fader 
very angry with you! 

© Fred. Furious, irreconcileable. 

* Sheva. Why truly, monies is a good thing, and your fader is 
not the enly man in England that does think fo: I confefs I am 
very much of his mind in re{pec&t of monies. 

* Fred. I know you are; therefore keep your money, and good 
morning to you. 

* Sheva. Hold, hold, be not fo hafty! If I do love my monies, 
it may be becaufe I have it in my power to tender them to you. 

* Fred. But I have faid I never can repay you whilft you are in 
this world. 

_ * Sheva. Perhaps I fhall be content to be repaid when I am out 
of it—I believe I have a pretty many pof-odits of that fort upon the 
file. 

* Fred. I do not rightly underftand you. 

* Sheva. Then pray you have a little patience till I’m better un- 
derftood.—Sir Stephen had a match for you in view ? 

* Fred. He had. 

Sheva. What was the lady’s fortune ? 

Fred. Ten thoufand pounds. 

Sheva. That isa goot round fum; but you did not love her, 
and you do love your wife. 

‘ Fred. As dearly as you love your money. 

* Sheva. A little better we will hope, for I do lend my monies to 
my friend.—For inftance, take thefe bills, three hundred pounds— 
What ails you ?—They are goot bills, they are bank—Oh! that I 
had a fack full of them !—Come, come, I pray you take them.— 
They will hire you very pretty lodging, and you will be very happy 
with your pretty wife—I pray you take them.—Why will you be 
fo hard with a poor Jew as to refufe him a goot bargain, when you 
know he loves to lay his monies out to profit and advantage? 

* Fred. Are you in carneft? You aftonifh me. 

‘ Sheva. I am a little aftonifh’d too, for I did never fee a man fo 
backward to take money: you are not like your fader. Iam afraid 
you are a little proud. 

‘ Fred. You fhall not fay fo: I accept your generous tender. 

¢ Sheva. 1 with it was ten thoufand pounds, then your goot fader 
wou'd be well content. 

‘ Fred. Yes, of two equal fortunes I believe he wou’d be good 


enough tq let me take my choice. 
© Sheva. 
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¢ Sheva. Oh! that is‘very kind; he wou'd give you the prefer- 
ence when he had nonehimfelf. 

* Fred. Juft fo: but what acknowledgment fhall I give you for 
thefe bills? 

* Sheva. None, none; I do acknowledge them myfelf with very 
great pleafures in ferving, you, and no fmall pains in parting from 
them. I pray you, make yourfelf and pretty wife comfortable with 
the monies, and I will comfort myfelf as well as I can without them 
—Ah, poor Sheva! when thou art begear man, who will take pity 
of thee?——Well, well! no matter—now I mutt take a little walk 
about my bufinefs—I pray you pardon my unpolitenefs. 

« Fred. No apology: I am gone—Farewell, Sheva! Tliou a 
mifer! thou arta prince. [Exit.’ P. 20. 
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Sermons on various Subjed?s, Moral and Theological, preached 
in Tanbridge-Wells Chapel. By Mariin Benfon, 4. M. 
M-nifier of that Chapel, and Reétor of Merftham, Surrey. 
8ve. 6;. Boards. Rivingtons. 1794. 


1,005 the Fourteenth complimented the beft preacher of 
his age by teltiag him, that others made him pleafed with 
themfelves, he alone made him difpleafed with himfelf. Whe- 
ther the refpectable congregation, who requefted the publi- 
cation of thefe Sermons, were impreffed with the fame fenfa- 
tions as the monarch formerly was, we will not take upon our- 
felves to determine: but as the preacher has * experienced 
ten years of heart-felt fatisfaQlion’? among his flock, we 
mutt prefume, that his difcourfes have produced the defired 
effet, and that Tunbridge-Wells is not only a place adapted 
to fathionable'refort, but a fo to religious edification. Wecon- 
fefs, however, that the very idea of a watering-place ran fo ftrong 
in our minds, that when the author in a very ferious tone tells 
us, that ‘if in any fhape thefe his fentiments already have, or 
may in future conduce to their happinefs and welfare, (i. e. of 
his flock) he thal! derive prefent gratification from his fuccefs, 
and againft a more aweful feafon cheriih the foothing idea that 
he has not Jaboured in vain,’ (Pp. v.) we confefs, that the idea 
of the profits of printing occurred, and we readily concurred in 
wifhing, that the fublcription book at the next feafon might be 

well filled. 
_ Thefe Sermons are on various topics, chiefly of a moral na- 
ture. There is now and then an attempt at the pathetic,—never 
at the fublime; and in general they proceed in that ftrain 
which will not very much difturb the feelings of a fafhion- 
able audience. We were not furprifed that the duty of 
attending the public worfhip fhould be much infitted on, though 
ws 
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we fhould have been much better pleafed if the arguments for 
-it had been confined folely to the {criptures, and that the laws 
on this fubject, generally deemed obfolete, -had not been al- 
luded to with a feeming approbation of them. Comparing 
the fituation of modern with ancient chriftians, we are in- 
formed, that— 


* Not only may we affemble ourfelves together; but our laws 
proteét us in fo doing, and even exert their influence to compel us 
to this part df our duty. And it may very pertinently be noticed to 
thofe, who profefs a veneration for good order, that they infringe 
the laws of their country no lefs than thofe of religion, when they 
become negligent in this part of their duty.’ Pp. 169. 


In another place fihners are particularly excited to repen- 
tance, ‘ in this age, when chriftianity is extenfively eftablithed, 
and when every man is uided, aye, and in fome meafure-com- 
pelled, tothe practice of it-by human laws.’—People are de- 
horted from frequenting other parif: churches than their own, 
becaufe— 


* Parifhes, as it were families, are -feparated by law, to anfwer 
purpofes of order and fpiritual improvement; and the minifter of 
religion is appointed to prefide for the general good and infiruétion 
of the community.’ Pp. 179. 


And to fecure a better congregation, the preacher is fervent 
with his audience— 


© Refleé& on the caufes of general and individual intereft, which 
bring us together, and your meetings can never prove diftafteful or 
infipid. And individually, as the minifter of God’s word, allow me 
to plead for that encouragement in the labours of the vineyard, 
which muft ever refult to him from a refpectable attendance at his 
church.’ p. 186. 


We prefume, from the clofe of the fermon from which the 
above extracts were taken, that the writer muft be a married 
man, and that the majority of his audience confifts of the fair 
fex. After lamenting the abfence of many, and hoping that 
they who are prefent will take the trouble of inculcating the 

.apoftie’s admonition, he concludes — 


‘ Many doubilefs among us fil the important characters of pa- 
rents, matters, and friends. As fuch, there may poflibly be objects, 
for whofe welfare many a tender and folicitous care is cherifhed, 
and is peculiarly mingled with anxfety on the very fubject, which 


has been now difcuffed. If there is one cruel thought, which above — 


every other tends to enrbitter thofe near and tender connexions, 
whici: form the chief fource of human happinefs; it muft be allow- 
‘ed that, which induces the ferious, thoughtful and religious man to 
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apprehend, that at the termination of the prefent fcene—futurity 
will pafs.a fentence of everlafting feparation, and confign the partner 
of all his prefent joys to everlafting torment. Oh! it is a cruel, 
heart-rending thought! And can I urge a motive more powerful 
to induce thafe, who ftand in fuch cafes, to forward the great duties 
of religion, where their own intereft feems to folicit their exertion? 
Let me then perfuade you to cultivate generofity on the beft prin- 
ciples; the moft exalted, the moft fublime exertions to remedy thofe 
evils, which by endangering others give you pain.’ p. 187. 


It is difficult—in a work, in which nothing particularly ex- 
cellent, nothing particularly bad, occurs,—to fele& an extract 
for the entertainment or inftruétion of the reader. But if any 
one fhould have the with to perufe thefe difcourfes in his 
clofet, he may from what follows form a tolerably good judg 
ment of their ftyle and general merit. 


© If health becomes précarious, and the natural powers incapable 
of their we nted functions ; is not the poileffion of life itfelf in a 
degree invaded? But what, if in an inftant it had been cut off! 
What, if in the full blaze of the noon-day fun, a peftiferous vapour 
had fuddenly {mitten ; and the blooming flower had faded in its 
prime! The cafe were fhocking as unexpected : it might be more, 
if its fubject weré unprepared! Accept ye then the wholefome 
warning. Ye are not forbidden to adopt all human efforts to procure 
a reftoration. Life is the aggregate of all our talents, to be preferved 
with care and applied with afliduity. And the bleffings of providence 
on fimilar endeavours may be your prompter and encouragement. 
But in the mean time accept the warning : though its object is di- 
ftant, it is not lefs true. The infli€tor thus becomes the monitor ; 
and we are doybtlefs every way to blame, if we allow ourfelves to 
be furprized. 

* Has our friend, or any one more tenderly conne¢ted, taken his 
departure, before we are fummoned from our ftation? Great doubt- 
lefs is the affliction : but it admits of palliation. This too is a warn- 
‘ing of our impending fate; and fhould prove a fpur to exertion. 
Starting in the fame race, the one has firft attained the goal: our 
being {pared may yield us an earneft of fuccefs. Religion opens 
foothing profpets through the fad medium of the grave; whieh we 
know leads to revivefcence after death; when it fhall furrender up 
the perifhable relicks of mortality to be again adorned with the 
image of our Maker, and re-united to the fpirit fublimed by perfect 
happinefs. We may prefume to hope that our fleeting fpirits fhall 
‘immediately afcend-; where friend to friend, parent to child, hufband 
to the former partner of all his joys and forrows, fhall again unite, to 
participate the common joys of paradife. We then, who are fuf- 
ferers under pref@nt feparation, may prefume to hope that we have 


an additional friend in heaven ; and be it our care, that with fuch 
9 en- 
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encouragement, we labour to join him there, when no longer we 
may be fubjeét toa feparation.’ ». 367. 





Poetical Tranflations from the Ancients. By Gilbert Wake- 
field, B.A. 8v0. 25. 6d. Boards. fine paper, 4s. Whites. 


1795- 

ME: Wakefield is more known as a commentator.on an- 

cient writers than as a tranflator. Some tranflations of 

his, indeed, appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine a few 

ears ago, and were well received ; and thefe appear in the 

prefent publication: they are fome of the odes of Horace, that 
make part of this volume. 

Thefe poetical tranflations confift of the following pieces: 
viz. the tenth fatire of Juvenal,—the firft, fourth, fixth, ninth, 
fifteenth, twenty-fecond, and thirty-eighth odes of the firft 
book of Horace,—feven of the fecond,— three of the third, 
—and two of the fourth. 

Great part of the fatire is exceedingly well tranflated; fo 
alfo are many of the odes: we cannot fay this of all of them. 
We fhall give a {pecimen both from the Satires and the Odes. 


Sed plures nimii congefta pecunia cura 
Strangulat, & cunéta exfuperans patrimonia cenfus, 
Quanto delphinis balana Britannica major. 
Temporibus diris igitur, jufluque Neronis, 
Longinum, & magnos Senecz predivitis hortos 
Claufit, & egregias Lateranorum obfidet zdes 
Tota cohors: rarus venit in ccenacula miles. 
Pauca licet portes argenti vafcula puri, 

Noéte iter ingreffus, gladium contumque timebis, 
Et motz ad lunam trepidabis arundinis umbram : 
Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator.’ 


* Each paffion teems with death ; but luft of gain 
Sees thoufands, daily, and ten thoufands flain. 
Infatiate avarice knows no mean to keep, 

Nor refts, ’till peerlefs towers it’s mountain-heap ; 
*Till the pil’d ftores o'er rival chefts prevail, 

As yields the dolphin to the pelar whale. 

Hence, the dire days of Nero’s tyrant-reign 

Saw the proud manfion and the rich domain 

To ruffian foldiers’ lawlefs fangs a prey : 

Safe in his garret the plebeian lay. 

If but one filver vafe thy carriage load, 

When night’s black mantle fhreuds the lonely road, 
A club, a fword, thy ftartling foul will deem 
The tall reed quivering to the lunar.beam. 

With thieves befet, the beggar trills his note, 
Nor fees th’ affaflin-dagger at his throat’ Pp. 5. 


* Ap 
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* Ap Acrirrpam.—O DE VI. 


€ Scriberis Vario fortis, et hoftium 
Victor, Mzeonii carminis alite, 
Quam rem cunque ferox navibus aut eqnis 
Miles te duce gefierit. 
Nos, Agrippa, neque hc dicere, nec gravem 
Pelidz ftomachum cedere nefcii, 
Nec curfus duplicis per mare Ulyffei, 
Nec fevam Pelopisdomum 
Conamur, tenues grandia: dum pudor, 
Imbellifque lyrae Mufa potens vetat 
Laudes egregii Czefaris et tuas 
Culpa deterere ingeni. 
Quis Martem tunica teétum admantina 
Digné fcripferit? aut pulvere Troico 
Nigrum Merionen? aut ope Palladis 
Tydiden fuperis parem ? 
Nos convivia, nos preelia virginum 
Sectis in juvenes unguibus acrium 
Cantamus; vacui, five quid urimur, 
Non preter folitum leves.’ 


‘To Acrippa.—ODE VI. 


¢ In ftrains majeftic, Varius, bard fublime ! 
The glories of thy conquering arm fhall fing, 

Thy feats on every wave, in every clime ; 
Borne on the plumes of the Mzonian wing. 


“Thefe high exploits, or fierce Achilles’ rage, 
Daunt the faint warbling of my feeble lyre ; 
Daunt the long labours of the pilgrim-fage : 
Far humbler themes my humbler Mute infpire. 


She, all unconfcious of th’ enraptur’d lays, 
That fwell the loudly-founding ftrings along, 

Nor thine prefumes, nor Cefar’s peerlefs praife, 
With genius cold and unimpaffion’d fong. 


What bard fhall paint, unblefs’d with Homer’s ftrains, 
In mail of adamant the fon of Jove? 

Merion, embrown’d with daft on Trojan plains ? 
Tydides, rival to the powers above ? 

Convivial joys my {portive Mufe requires, 
The ravith'd kifs, the virgin’s playful ftrife : 

While, now at eafe, now fcorch’d with amorous fire, 
Tranfition fweet! glides on my chequer'd life.’ Pp. 53. 


The 
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The other little pieces of which this volume confifts, are— 
the tenth eclogue of Virgil,—a paflage from the fecond book of 
the Eneid,—a paflage from the fecond book of Lucretius,—a 
defcription of the fpring, from Meleager,—an epitaph on the 
tomb of a fhepherd, from Leonidas of 'Tarentum,—an epigram 
from Leonidas,—and the twenty-third, and the hundred and 
thirty-feventh Pfalms. 

Thefe tranflations poffefs a confiderable fhare of merit, and 
will afford pleafure to the claffical ftudent: fome blemifhes in 
them there certainly are.; but there is enough to admire. 





Philofophical Tran/a&tions of the Royal Society of London for the 
Year 1793. Part II, 4to. 7s.6d. Elmfey. 4793. 


HE few articles which the part of the volume before us 

contains are interefting and important; but they will not 
admit of any very extenfive difcuflions, from the neceflity of 
plates, from the delicacy of fome fubjeéts, and, in one inftance, 
from the inquiry having before engaged our attention, 

Art. XII. A Defcription of a Tranfit Circle for determin- 
ing the Place of Celeftial Objects, as they pafs the Meridian. 
By the Rev. Francis Wollafton, LL. B. and F. R.S.— The 
convenience of an inftrument which will give, with one obferv- 
ation, the right afcenfion and declination of celeftial objects, 
will readily be admitted. The inftrument itfelf cannot be de- 
{cribed ; but its principle, fuggefted by Mr. Ramfden, though 
by no means new, is the employing a microfcope, having a 
micrometer in the field of view, to read off the divifions of any 
inftrument. In this cafe, a circle is attached to the telefcope 
of the tranfit inftrument, and paffes in review before the micro- 
fcope. We need not add, that the plan is highly ingenious, 
and the inftrument promifes to be of very great utility. 

Art. XII. Defcription of an extraordinary Production of 
Human Generation, with Obfervations. By John Clarke, 
M.D. communicated by Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. P.R.S.— 
This monfter was defective in parts confidered in general to 
be effential to life, and which are effential to the infant though 
not to the foctal ftate., In external appearance, it was a mafs 
of flefhy matter, with a few protuberances. ‘Two were ef- 
forts of nature towards the formation of feet ; and another, 
{till more imperfect, feemed to refemble a finger, and the third 
appeared to be in the place of the parts of generation. Inter- 
nally, one foot was loofe, connected to the body by cellular 
texture; the other was articulated to the inferior parts of a 
tibia and fibula, communicating with one os femoris, and a 
correfponding os innominatum. Thefe bones are in the kneel- 
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ing pofition, of the ufual fize, except that the tibia and fibula 
are fomewhat fhorter than in a foetus born at the full time. A 
fmall portion of inteftine was connected, by its mefentery, to 
the edge of the os innominatum, where the os facrum fhould 
have been joined to it, and covered by its peritoneum. The 
veffels of the funis went to the os innominatum, and were foon 
loft. They covered however the peritoneum, which was red 
from the injection. This monfter had neither head, verte- 
bre, ribs, brain, fpinal marrow, nerves, glands, heart, lungs, 
ftomach, nor vifcera, except the {mall portion of inteftine juft 
mentioned. 

It is juftly remarked by Dr. Clarke, that imperfect monfters 

are, objects of the greateft importance to phyfiologifts, as they 
fhow, with how fimple an apparatus life can be carried on. It 
is not a hew remark, however, that the foetal ftate is very 
fimple. In a body of no great fize,—in a fyftem where no com- 
plicated functions are required,—few organs are neceffary. We 
have often feen that the brain is of no importance to the foetus, 
for it has been fometimes wanting: and we know, that the 
nervous power, connected with individual nerves by means 
probably of the cortical fubftance fometimes found in them, 
is fufficient for actions of no great exertion or importance. 
In the prefent inftance, no nerves could be traced; but we 
ought not to conclude that none exifted ; for various citcum- 
ftances have taught us that they fometimes accompany the vef- 
fels fo clofely as to elude inveftigation. At leaft, their not be- 
‘ing difcovered cught not to militate againft the univerfal rule 
of mafcular a¢tion depending entirely on them. The want of 
brain is only the want of a common fenforium,—a centre, where 
fenfation is conneéted with volition,—a communication of the 
whole nervous {yitem, on which various mental exertions and 
Many corporeal phenomena of the more perfect ftate probably 
depend. In either view, it is not effential to the foctus. In 
‘the uterine ftate alfo, the heart is ufelefs. As the placenta 
and fuhis are not furnifhed with nerves, fo the action of the 
mother’s arterial fyftem is not conveyed to the child, confe- 
quently the circulation éo the heart, in the moft perfec foetus, 
is carried on by the power of the veffels alone. In the fhort 
‘courfe to which the circulation of this monfter was confined, 
no additional impulfe was neceffary. On the whole, thefe 
appearances contribute to fupport many phyfidlogical opinions, 
though they fuggeft none that are new. 

Art. XIV. Defcription of an Inftrument for afcertaining the 
‘Specific Gravifies of Fluids. By John Godfrey Schmeiffer. 
‘Comntunicated by Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. P. R S.—This in- 
ftrument facilitates in fome meafure the operation of afcer- 
taining the fpecific gravities of fluids, but is in no refpect fo 
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peculiarly ingenious or ftrikingly new in its principle or its 
conftruétion, as to claim much attention. 

Art. XV.. Extract of a Letter from Sir Charles Blagden, 
Knight, Sec. R.S. to Sir Jofeph Banks, P.R.S. giving fome 
Account -of the Tides at Naples.—From the beft obfervation 
that could be obtained, it appeared that the time of high water 
at Naples, on the 2d of March, was about 11 in the forenoon, 
and of low water, between 5 and 6 in the afternoon, * with 
the difference, pretty exa€tly, of one foot in height.’ 

Art. XVI. Obfervations on Vifion. By Thomas Young. 
Communicated by Richard Brocklefby, M.D. F.R.S.—Va+ 
rious opinions have been offered refpecting the means by which 
the eye is adapted to perceive diflin@tly objeé&ts at different 
diftances. Thefe our author mentions particularly, and 
fhows, what has been long known, that each is inadequate to- 
the change it is required to produce. Mr. Young found the 
capfule of the cryftalline of an.ox fibrous, and confequently, 
in his opinion, mufcular. Thefe fibres, with their different 
directions and tendinous terminations, he particularly de- 
fcribes, and mentions their alfo being difcoverable in the eyes 
of fheep and horfes. By their means, he calculates, that the 
cryftalline can be flattened, fo as to adapt the eye for the dif- 
ferent purpofes juft mentioned. Mr. Young remarks, that 
Lewenhoeck had before defcribed thefe fibres alfo in hogs, 
dogs, cats, hares, and rabbits, and called them mutfcles. M 
Hunter had the fame idea, as will appear from fome remarks 
on the fubje&t, which we muft revert to in our examination 
of the next volume of the TranfaCtions. But the priority of 
Lewenhoeck precludes every difpute refpécting the difcovery. 
Some optical queries, with their folution, are fubjoined; but 
they are not conneéted with the ftructure of the cryftalline, 
and, in no refpect, of confiderable importance. 

Art. XVII. Obfervations on a Current that often prevails 
to the Weitward of Scilly, endangering the Safety of Ships 
that approach the Britifh Channel. By James Rennel, Ef. 
F. R.S.—Thefe obfervations have been the fubjeé of a fepa- 
rate pamphlet, and, in that form, have claimed our attention. 

Art. XVIII. Obfervations on the Planet Venus. By William 
Herfchell, LL. D. F.R.S.— Mr. Herfchell’s objects in this 
inquiry were—to afcertain the opie of Venus’s rotation, the 
exiftence of her atmofphere, the real diameter of the planet, 
and the permanent appearances of its difc. The obfervations 
are not yet complete; but they are now publifhed in confe- 
quence of a paper in a late volume of the Tranfactions (M. 
Schroeder’s) which defcribes ‘ mountains more than twenty- 
three miles in are in Venus, the very jagged border of this 


planet, and flat {pherical forms confpicuous on Saturn.’ The 
Pa appearances 
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appearances on Saturn our author has never feen; but the re- 
fult of his obfervations on Venus we fhall comprefs in a fhort 
compats. 

The diurnal rotation of Venus muft, he thinks, be com. 
pleted in fomewhat lefs than twenty-four days. The atmo- 
{phere of this planet is very denfe, and poffeffes a more confi- 
derable refractive power than M. Schroeder fuppofed. Mr. 
Herfchell has never been able to difcover any mountains in Ve- 
nus, though, from analogy, he thinks fome fuch may exift; 
and the apparent diameter of the planet is 1879 nearly, which 
makes it {omewhat larger than the earth. The margin of Ve- 
nus appears very bright, which M. Herfchell attributes to its 
denfe atmofphere, and the clouds in it refleCting the light 
more {trongly than the body of the planet cando. ‘The fame 
caufe is afligned for the brightnefs of the polar regions, and 
the belts of Jupiter. On account of the denfe atmofphere, 
fpots on Venus can feldom be perceived. 

It muft be added, that M. Herfchell claims the difcovery of 
what M. Schroeder calls * the projection table,’ which are 
only his ‘lamp, difc, and periphery micrometers ;’—and indeed 
the whole efiay feems to be di¢tated by a little refentment -at 
what he feems to confider as unfair treatment. 

Mr. Barker’s Meteorological Regifter for 1792 follows. The 
range of the barometer was from 30 to 28.47 inches,—of the 
thermometer, from 79} to 16. The mean heat of April was 
514,—in other words, this was the mean of the mean heats in 
the morning and afternoon. The rain at Lyndon was 29.402 
inches; and it is remarkable that the months of February and 
November were very dry. Thefe were alfo the drieft months 
at Selborne and Fyfield, where the rain in the whole year 
amounted to 48.56 and 32.84 inches refpectively. 

The comparifon of wet feafons affords nothing particularly 
worthy of obfervation ; and the volume is concluded by the 
Lift of Prefents and the Index, in the ufual manner. 





A Difcourfe by way of General Preface to the Quarto Edition 

of Bifhop Warburton’s Works, containing fome Account of 

the Lift, Writings, and Charaéter of the Authors 4ta 
Cadell and Davies. 1794. | 


frRoM that peculiar celebrity which bifhop Warburton ac- 
quired, and the literary reputation of bifhop Hurd, this 
account of the one by the pen of the other hath been long and 
fondly withed for; nor, if we may be allowed to judge, will 
the public be difappointed in the particular gratification it had 
been encouraged to expect. As, however, the perufal of this 
detail is in the power of but few (there being no more copies 
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inted than will. fupply the quarto edition, a purchafer of 
which can only procure one), we think it our duty to be fome- 
what more particular than the circumftances of the cafe would 
otherwife require: in our Review therefore we fhall prefent a 
{ketch of the whole, with here and there an incidental remark. 





WILLIAM WARBURTON, defcended from an ancient and 
yery confiderable family in Chethire, was the fon of Mr. George 
Warburton, attorney at Newark, and mifs Elizabeth Hob- 
man, daughter of an alderman in that town,' where the fub- 
ject of this memoir was born, December 24, 1698. He was 
firft put to {chool in his native place under Mr. T'wells, but 
had the chief part of his education at Okeham under Mr. 
Wright. However, upon his relation’s (the father of arch- 
deacon Warburton) being made head mafter of Newark fchool, 
he was brought back in 1714: and after having remained a 
fhort time—to ufe the biographer’s language for the fake of a 
beautiful periphrafis—‘* when he had now finifhed his educa- 
tion at ichool, he was deftined by his friends to that profeffion, 
which is thought to qualify men beft for the management of their 
own affairs, —or, in fewer words, was bound clerk to an attor- 
ney. With Mr. Kirke of Great Merkham he continued five 
years, which expired in {pring 1719. But as at fchool he was 
no prodigy of parts or induftry, fo it is probable, adds his lord- 
fhip, that in his clerkfhip he acquitted himfelf with no fignal 
affiduity. ‘The beft circumftance is inferred from his paflion 
for reading, and want of time and opportunity to indulge it :— 
a moft legitimate conclufion! Still, notwithitanding, the opi- 
nion and expectation of his friends kept him in his profefhon : 
but his biographer is not certainly informed whether he prac- 
tifed as an attorney or net. If bifhop Warburton, as an at- 
torney, had little praétice, the circumftances of his family 
being but moderate, he muft have had not only more leifure 
than the beft management of his own affairs could require, but 
alfo a daily is:creafing reafon why his friends fhould find it 
2dvifabie to give way toa change of profeffion, and yield to 
his wifh of taking orders,—the rather, as we are told, from his 
propenfities and charaer they had the fureft prefages of his 
future eminence. ‘To qualify himfelf therefore for the church, 
he afliduoufly renewed his ftudies under his former mafter, 
and was ordained deacon by archbifhop Dawes in 1723,—and, 
in 1726-7, prieft by bifhop Gibfon. The obfervations which 
follow upon the mention of thefe fa&ts, we confefs, fomewhat 
furprife us, although it may be alleged that they are grounded 
only on the peculiar circumftances of an individual; for even 
upon that ground they have been harder on a univerfity edu- 


cation, when fairly examined, than for the fake of our uni- 
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verfities we are difpofed to admit, But this others will look 
to:—let the galled horfe wince! The fruits of Mr. Warbure 
ton’s induftry, during the interval from his ceafing to be an 
attorney and commencing a prieft, appeared in fome pieces 
compofed by him for the improvement of his tafte and ftyle, 
and afterwards printed, ‘to try the judgment of the public.’— 
What the right rev. biographer meant by this laft phrafe, we 
are not able to affirm, unlefs it be that Mr. Warburton’s ob- 
jeét was to difcover how far the public could diftinguith a /cho- 
lar from a genius; for, fays Dr. Jortin, the former ‘ fhould be 
exhorted to learn to write Latin fo, as to be able upon occa 
fion to compofe a few pages with corre€tnefs and perfpicuity, 
without folecifms and barbarifms; and in a ftyle better than 
Magifier nofier Paffavantius, and the Epiffole Obfcurorum Vi- 
rorum. A /chelar fhould be capable at Jeaft of performing 
thus much: a gemivs is more at liberty, and may accoutre 
himfelf as he thinks fit; every drefs becomes him— 


* Illum, quicquid agit, quoquo veftigia vertit, 
Componit furtim fubfequiturgue decor.’ 


What confirms us in this opinion is what bifhop Hurd ime 
mediately adds of thefe pieces, which though their author 
(confidering them no doubt as a fufficient experiment) never 
thought fit to reprint or revife, nor his editor to infert in his 
edition,—are fuch as did Mr. Warburton no difcredit, but, on 
the contrary, fhewed the vigour of his parts, and the more than 
COMMON hopes, which might be entertained of suCH a WRIT+ 
ER,—that is, exhibited him to the public as acEwius. Nor 
be it hence inferred that he was not a /cho/ar; fince it was only 
by keeping the latter character in fhade, that the effulgence of 
‘the former could be fully thrown out. An admirable expe- 
dient, and which comprehends the great art of chiaro/curo in 
writing !—'To evince the fuccefs of this trial of the public judg- 
ment, bifhop Hurd proceeds to mention a faét, in proof of 
§ the effect thefe juvenile eflays had on Mr. Warburton’s repu~ 
tatior. and how foon they raifed it to a confiderable height 
among his friends,’ who no doubt were competent judges, 
and by whom the public opinion, we cannot but conclude, 
was divided. ‘This was, that Mr. Warburton was applied to 
by a Mr. Burrough to affift him in writing a law tract, in reply 
to one anonymoully publifhed by the meena nen after- 
wards lord Hardwicke, who had been engaged in ‘a fquabble,’ 
which he but illy could defend.— What enviable pre-eminence 

was here ! 
On taking prieft’s orders, Mr. Warburton was prefented to 
the vicarage of Griefley in Nottinghamfhire, through the 
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tereft of fir Robert Sutton, who, in 1728, prefented him to 
the rectory of Brand-Broughton, in the diocefe of Lincoln, 
and probably put him upon the king’s lift of mafter of arts, 
created on the vifit to Cambridge. At Brand-Broughton Mr. 
Warburton refided with his mother and fifters: but though 
there he puriued his ftudies with avidity, ‘ the little afte he 
had had of fame in the early publications before alluded to, did 
not corrupt his mind, or feduce him into a premature ambition 
of appearing as an author in form, till he had fully qualified 
himfelf to fuftain that charatter.’ It was not then before »7°6 
that he came forth cap-a-pie in the Alliance between Church 
and State. But ‘ the truth is,’ as bifhop Hurd obferves upon 
this publication, ‘ that no fort of men, either within or with- 
out the church, was prepared at that time for an indifferent 
reception of this new theory, which refpected none of their pre- 
judices. It was neither calculated to pleate the *high-church di- 
vines, nor the low; and the laity had taken their fide with the 
one or the other of thofe parties.’—Whiat a fet of afles were 
they all! not to perceive that the ecclefiaftical eftablifhment 
— notwithftanding the ‘immortal work’ of Hooker—had hi- 
therto ftood on a weak and defencelefs foundation,—and, even 
after that pofition was fo convincingly demonftrated to them, 
not to acquiefce inthe proof.’ In their excufe, however, Dr. 
Hurd moft candidly fuggefts that ‘ there was indeed areach of 
thought in this fyitem of church-policy, which wouid prevent 
it making its way all at once; for it required time and atten- 
tion, even in the moft capable of its readers, to apprehend the 
force of the argumentation,—and a more than common fhare 
of candour to adopt the conclufion, when they did.’ In vain 
then be it faid, that if this theory were neceflary to place the 
church-e(tablifhment of the kingdom on its proper bafis,—and 
alfo, if, as the author and his biographer athrm, the theory 
were new,—the churclr of England mutt be looked upon as in- 
defenfible before this publication, and in no better a ftate 
fince; for, notwithftanding what is advanced in it, not the 
{crap of any treaty has been entered into by the parties, and, 
much lefs, an alliance formed thereupon. An objection of 
this fort can only come from one of the dolts above referred 
to, who are too ignorant to comprehend, and too dull to re- 
concile the feeming inconfiftencies of the Warburtonian fyf- 
tems. — In the clote of the firft edition of the Alliance, the 
Divine Legation was announced. The argument of which 
work, we learn from bifhop Hurd, wes not lefs new and para- 
doxical than that of the preceding: on which account we are 
told that, in 1738, when the firit volume appeared, though it 
immediately drew ail eyes upon it, ‘ fome were too weak, and 
fome were too much dimmed or diftorted by prejudices, to 
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take a full and diftin@ view of its contents.” Bifhop Hare, 
however, the author’s friend, paid him upon the occafion tis 
extraordinary compliment :—‘ I hear no body fpeak of your 
book who do not exprefs themfelves highly entertained with 
it; though they think the principal point, which remains to be 
proved, a paradox.’ And much to the fame purpofe another 
friend, bifhop Sherlock :—-* Laft night I received fome fheets 
of your book, and ran them over with great pleafure, though 
not with the attention which the fubje& and your way of treat- 
ing it demand.’ After authorities of fo much weight in its 
favour, Dr. Hurd thinks it not worth while to notice what was 
objected by ordinary writers. The Alliance having made its: 
author talked of at court, the bifhop of Chichefter recom- 
mended him to the queen, who however died before he could 
be introduced. Warburton, it is well known, had in his earlier 
days entertained a prejudice. againft Pope, and probably had 
been tranfported—which when his moral feelings were touched 
he was apt to be—into fome intemperance of expreffion ;_ for, 
adds his biographer, £ he was not always guarded or even juft 
in his cenfures or commendations :’ but as it was impofhible 
to remain blind to the merit of the poet, he therefore under- 
took to defend him from the charge of fatalifm, imputed by 
M. de Croufaz. ‘ Mr. Pope was fypremely ftruck with this 
defence, and from this time there was an intimate acquaint- 
ance formed between the poet and his commentator.’ Sir 
‘Thomas Hanmer, being now preparing his edition of Shak- 
{peare, precured an introduction to Mr. Warburton, from 
whom he procured a large collection of notes and emendations, 
which having improperly ufed, he was accordingly corrected 
for. Here vouchers are cited from a letter of bifhop Hare, ‘ to 
fhew that Mr. Warburton’s conduct was not dire€ted by ca- 
price or petulance.’—In May 1741 was publifhed the fecond 
volume of the Divine Legation, § which,’ adds Dr. Hurd, 
$ completed the argument, although not the entire plan of that 
work; for a diftia€t conception of the frame of which the 
reader is referred to the recapitulation at the end of the fixth 
book, where the author himfelf has drawn up a brief compre- 
henfive view of his whole fcheme.’ It is but proper here ta 
obferve, that paradox is the diftinguifhing characteriftic of the 
ichool of Warburton, and alfo that it requires time and atten- 
tion, even in the moft capable, to apprehend theforce of argue 
mentation, and a more than common fhare of candour to adopt 
jts conclufions ; upon which accounts we caution our readers, 
whilft we are anxious to avoid the charge of temerity ourfelves, 
againfl venturing to comprehend the laft cited fentence, and 
snuch lefs doubting of its confiftency and truth. - 
A flight mention next follows of the difference between Mr. 
: » Warburton 
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Warburton and Dr. Middleton, which is clofed by a refle&ion, 
apparently not much to the honour of either—‘ A memor- 
able inftance of one common weaknefs! which fhews how lit- 
tle ftrefs is to be laid on thofe profeflions of candour, with 
which our letters and converfations overflow; and how im- 
poflible it is for any lafting friendfhip to fubfift between men 
of oppofite principles and perfuafions, however their feelings 
may for a time be diffembled, or difguifed even to themfeves 
by a fhew of good breeding.’— As a clue, however, to the 
application of this remark, we will cite the words of Mr. War- 
burton himfelf, who {peaks of Dr. Middleton as a man whofe 
candour, fincerity, benevolence, and charity he himfelf had 
experienced.’ (See a Vindication of the Author of the Divine 
Legation, &c. from the Afperfions of the Country Clergy- 
man’s Letter, p. r1.)—-Would his biographer have us then to 
infer that his friend, if oppofite in character to Middleton 
muft have been the reverfe of this ? 

Bifhop Hurd next remarks upon the conformity of fenti- 
ments between Meflieurs Warburton and Pope, and after no- 
ticing their journey to Oxford, mentions the intention of the 
univerfity to confer the degree of doctor of divinity on the 
divine, and that of doctor of law on the poet; but which in- 
tention intrigue and envy defeated. We cannot however for- 
bear our furprife that the lofs of this futile decoration fhould 
have fo feverely chagrined ‘ the two greateft geniuffes of the 
age.’ Mr. Pope,’ fays our author, ‘ retired with fome indig- 
nation to ‘l'wickenham, but confoled himfelf and his friend 
with this farcaftic reflection—‘ We fhall take our degree toge- 
gether in Fame, whatever we do at the Univerfity.? ‘The time 
thefe friends {pent with cach other this fummer gave Mr. War- 
burton the opportunity of fuggefting alterations and improve- 
ments in the writings of Pope; and it was now that the fourth 
book of the Dunciad was projected. ‘This work was ended in 
the following year, and publifhed in the next with Warbur- 
ton’s notes, which led to his editing the whole of Pope’s works. 
From the acquaintance thus formed and cemented between 
them, arofe that of Mr. Warburton with Mr. Murray and Mr. 
Allen, and an introdu€tion. to lord Cheiterfield alfo, who would 
have taken Mr. Warburton as firit chaplain to Ireland,—an 
honour which he had his reafons for refufing. What thefe 
were, weare not informed; but as the next paragraph acquaints 
us that Mr. Allen wifhed to unite him more clofely to himfelf 
by analliance of marriage with an accomplithed lady of his own 
family, and that this union with his favourite niece (mifs 
Gertrude Tucker, now Mrs. Stafford Smith) tock place in 
1746, it is more than probable we have here the caufe. Nor 
was a wife the only acceflion of the year; for Mr. Warbur- 
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ton, fhortly after his marriage, was appointed, through the 
intereft of Mr. Murray, to the preacherfhip of Lincoln’s Inn. 
From this change of circumftances, by which affluence and 
honour were conneéted with connubial endearments, what an 
overflow of happ:nefs might not be expected! Yet, ftrange as 
it may feem, bifhop Hurd ¢ has heard him fay, that the moft 
delicious feafon of his life was that which he had fpent at 
Newark and Brand-Broughton.’ ‘ So delightful,’ remarks his 
lordfhip, ‘ are the fpringing hopes of youth! and fo enchant- 
ing the fcenes which open to a great genius, when he comes 
firft to know himfelf, and to make trial of his powers!’ —We 
will add, at this time he had no idea of any point which he 
might, when afterward brought to, be puzzled to folve. 

_ In 1747 appeared Mr. Warburton’s edition of Shakfpeare, 
which raifed a confiderabie outcry againft him. His illuftra- 
tions of the poet’s fenfe were frequently not taken ; and his 
corrections of the faulty text net allowed. ‘ And, to fpeak can- 
didly,’. proceeds his biographer, § it could fearce be otherwife. 
For though all pretend to be judges of poetry, few have any 
idea oi poeticai criticiim.’ -How greatly is the fate of fuch 
fublime geniufes to be Jamented, who, from being fo much 
more quick-fighted than their contemporaries, are rendered 
objects of ridicule by that very fazacity ! But we truft the cor- 
datior etas will come, when ample juftice fhall be rendered to 
his merits. 

(To be concluded in cur next.) 








Two Letters on the Origin, Antiquity, and Hiftory, of Norman 
Tilesy flained with Armorial Bearings. Small 8vo. 45 


Boards. Kerby. 1794. 


HE author of this traét, John Henniker Major, efq. at 
tempts to prove that the Caen tiles aré coetaneous with 
William the Conqueror, and that of courfe armorial bearings 
mult afpire to at leaft the fame antiquity. Nay, (p. 16) he 
finds armorial bearings in /Efchylus, becaufe he cannot di- 
ftinguith between arms and a device, though the diftin€tion be 
known to every dabbler in heraldry. It is now univerfally grant- 
ec that hereditary arms (and fuch alone are in queftion) were 
not in ufe till the time of the firft crufade; and the prefent 
tract offers no found argument to the contrary. 

Of al! the works which come under our eye, thofe of topo- 
graphy and antiquity are the weakeft, and reflect moft difgrace 
on our literature. This pamphlet is in the ufual run,—igno- 
rant and vifionary. In p. 73, the houfe of Stuart is fuppofed 
to take its name £ from the Stewards of Lochaber,’ inftead of 
the High Stewards of Scotland! The reference (p. 76) to 
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the * Britifh Mufeum, 4 C. xi. 9,’ inftead of § Britifh Mufeum, 
Bibl. Reg. 4 C. xi. g., is another fymptom of infcience or 
inattention. 

‘The famous Bayeux tapeftry (p. 24) we firmly believe to be 
far pofterior to the wra of the Conqueror. We doubt if, by 
any means, tapeftry could be preferved for fix or feven cen- 
turies : and, till jimilar or corroborative facts be produced, we 
mutt be pardoned for fufpecting that its antiquity afcends no’ 
further than the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

After much idle difcuflion, the age of the Caen tiles is at 
Jength afcertained by a quotation (p. 96) from the learned 
Huet’s Origines de Caen, which juftiy afcribes them to the 
end of the fourteenth century. Yet our author attempts to 
ftruggle againft this decifive teftimony ! 

To our antiquaries in general we muft recommend a fedu- 
Jous perufal of the beft French works on fimilar iubjects, — fuch 
as that treafure of fcience, the Memoirs 0 the Academy of 
Infcriptions. When they can imitate the folid learning and 
difcrimination of fuch works, they may begin to write with 
fome pretenfions to fkill. At prefent we fhall content our- 
felves with one infallible axiom, arifing from the fubject of the 
prefent pamphlet—‘ The judgment and learning of an anti- 
quary are diftinguifhed by his afcribing monuments to a more 
recent date than commonly believed; his credulity and igno- 
rance, by the contrary procedure,’ 





The Art of preferving Health. By ‘Fohn Armftrong, M.D. 
To which is prefixed a Critical Ejfay on the Poem, by Ff. 
Aikin, M.D. 8vo. 6s.6d. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1795. 

"THE prefent poem, it is unneceflary to fay, is in re Te~ 


pute both on account of the fimplicity of the verfe and 
the importance of the fubje&t. The editor, alfo, Dr. Aikin, 
has obtained reputation both as a poet anda critic. The reader 
may therefore reafonably expeét that the prefent edition of Dr. 
Armiftrong’s valuable poem will difcover tafte, and be worthy 
of the public acceptance. We are happy in the perluafion, 
that they wil! not be difappointed. 
The following quotation will be a fufficient fpecimen of the 
character of Dr. Armftrong’s writings, which is the invocation 
prefixed to the firft book. y 


* Daughter of Peon, queen of every joy, 
Hygeia; whofe indulgent fmile fuftains 
The various race luxuriant nature pours, 
And on th’ immortal effences beftows 
Immortal youth ; aufpicious, O deicend ! 
Phou cheerful guardian of the rolling year, 
" Whether 
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Whether thou wanton’ft on the weftern gale, 
Or fhak’ft the rigid pinions of the north, 
Diffufeft life and vigour thro’ the traéts 

Of air, thro’ earth, and ocean’s deep domain. 
When thro’ the blue ferenity of heaven 

Thy power approaches, all the wafteful hoft 
Of Pain and Sicknefs, fqualid and deform’d, 
Confounded fink into the loathfome gloom, 
Where in deep Erebus involv’d the fiends 
Grow more profane.’ Pp. 33. 


In a new edition of a work fo well known as the prefent, 
it will not be expected that we fhould extract much ; and the 
above is produced merely as exhibiting a fair fpecimen of fim- 
plicity of ftyle, charaéteriftic of Dr. Armflrong’s poem. 

Dr. Aikin’s effay prefixed gives a very proper illuftra- 
tion of his author. He juftly obferves, agreeably to all who 
have written on the art of poetry, that delight and pro 
fit combined are all that can be wifhed from the nobleft of 
the fine arts. Having alfo made a few general remarks on the 
nature of didactic poetry in general, Dr. Aikin makes a few 
jut obfervations on the Georgics of Virgil, in which there are 
eertainly fome deviations from the ftrict rules of didactic 
poetry. Elis rernarks on Dr. Armftrong are fuch as we might 
saturally expect from a poet and a phyfician. He has juftly 
tummed up the character of our author in the following words : 

‘ From this curfory view of the contents of Dr. Armftrong’s 
piece, it will probably appear, that together witha fufficient variety 
for the purpote of amufement, there is uniformity of defign enough 
to conftitute the proper character of a didactic poem. Almoft every 
thing effential to the prefervation of health is touched upon during 
its courfe ; and the digreflive parts are neither wholly impertinent to 
the main object, nordo they occupy a difproportionate fpace.’ P.27, 


—- — 





The Pleafures of Imagination. By Mark Akenfide, M.D. To 
- which is prefixed a critical Effay on the Poem, by Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. Sve. 65.6d. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


THE Pleafures of Imagination is fo excellent a poem, that 
an attempt to give an elegant edition of it deferves come 
mendation. ‘The prefent is elegant, and correfponds exaétly 
with the preceding. ‘The eflay prefixed difcovers much genius 
am! reflection, and the engravings are a very confiderable em- 
bell:fhment. 
Mrs. Barbauld enters thoroughly into the fpirit of her au- 
thor, and points out his excellences and blemifhes with all the 


accuracy of critical fkill. The following remarks are judicious. 
‘ The 
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¢ That an author who lived to near fifty fhould have produced his 
mott capital work at three and twenty, feems to imply (as his pro- 
feflional ftudies did not caufe him to lay afide his poetical purfuits) 
a genius more early than extenfive, a mind more refined than capa- 
cious. And that this was the cafe in reality, will appear from his 
having employed himfelf during feveral years in correcting and in- 
deed entirely new moulding this his favourite poem. To correct to 
a certain degree is the duty of a man of fenfe, but always to correc 
will not be the employment of a man of fpirit. It betrays a mind 
rather brooding with fond affection over old productions, than in- 
fpired by a frefh ftream of new ideas. The flowers of fancy are apt 
to lofe their odour by much handling, the glow is gone and the 
ear itfelf after a certain time lofes its tat amidft repeated altera- 
tions, as the tafte becomes confounded by the fucceflive trial of dif- 
ferent flavours.’ P. xxxi. 


* On the whole, though we may not look upon Akenfide as one 
of thofe few born to create an era in poetry, we may well confider 
him as formed to fhine in the brighteft ; we may venture to predict 
that his work, which is not formed on any local or temporary fub- 
ject, will continue to be a claffic in our language; and we fhall pay 
him the grateful regard which we owe to genius exerted in the caufe 
of liberty and philofophy, of virtue and of tafte.’ p. xxxv. 








An Attempt to render the daily Reading of the Pfalms more in- 
telligible to the Unlearned; with a Paraphraje [elected from 
the bcft Commentators, and illuftrated with occafonal Notes. 
By F.T. Travell, A.M. .Reéor of Upper Slaughter, Glo- 
cefierfhire. S8vo. 7s. 6d. Boardss Robfon. 1794. 


A Variety of caufes concur to render the Pfalms very diffi- 

cult to an Englifh reader: and every attempt to elucidate 
them is highly praifeworthy in thofe whofe employment it is 
to lead the worfhip of a congregation. ‘Ihe author explains 
his defign in the following words : 


‘ It is the fole intention of the fo lowing pages, to make the daily 
reading of the Pfalms more eafy and pleafant to thofe ferious and un- 
learned Chriftians, who make it a point of contcience to attend the 

‘public worfhip of God, and are defirous of joining in his pra;/es 
with underfianding. In order to attain this end, it has been judged 
convenient to repeat each verfe, either in fynonymous terms, or in 
fuch an eafy paraphrafe as the fenfe and connection appeared to jui- 
tify: that by this means the attention of the reader might be awak- 
ened, and that the variety in the language might lead to a clearer 
comprehenfion of the fentiments of the facred author. Numberlets 
verfes, undoubtedly, are fo plain as not to feem to require any ex- 
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planation; but it was thought expedient to include them all in one 
uniform plan; and, poffibly, a fmall change in the language of the 
more intelligible paflages, may fuggeft ftill clearer ideas of the ori- 
ginal meaning, and upon tat account the paraphrafing them may 
not be deemed an ufelefs labour.’ P. xi. : 


In another piace we are told that the ‘ work is principally 
defigned for people of {mall acquired knowledge, or at leaft of 
fuch as are not converfant in works of criticifm: it is not in- 
tended to perplex them with the different opinions of the learned 
on various obfcure paflages ; information and inftruction, not 
critical exactnefs being the obje&t in view.’ Of courfe we are 
not to take’up this volume under an expectation of much be- 
ing added to the general ftock of knowledge : and we are hap- 
py to find that the intricate and unfatisfactory mode of inter- 
preting the Pfalms, which was adopted by a late pious bifhop, 
and has contributed more than any thing to pervert their mean- 
ing in pious minds, has been laid afide for one more confiftent 
‘with the intention of the original authors, and the rules of juft 
interpretation. ‘ It has not been thought neceflary to make a 
general application of the Pfalms to the purpofes of the gof- 
pel; which, it was apprehended, would tend rather to weaken 
than ftrengthen the evidence of prophecy: fuch ftriking paff- 
ages only have been fo applied, as plainly relate to our bleffed 

Saviour, or which prefigure fome of the circumftances in the 
redemption of mankind.’ In general the author has kept to 
this plan: but we may reafonably doubt whether he has in 
fome places confined himfelf to his rule,—as many of our read- 
ers may conceive that he has applied fome paflages to our Sa- 
viour, which, with whatever juflice they may be applied to 
fome events in his life, can hardly be fuppofed to prefigure 
thofe events. Asan inilance both of the general mode of in- 
terpreting, and an application of a Pfalm to the gofpel, we 
fhall give an extract here from the eighth Pfalm. . 


‘1. O Lord our governor, how excellent is thy name in all. the 
world; thou that haf fet thy glory above the heavens ! 

* O God, the fovereign ruler of the world, how ought thy name 
to be exalted! thy giory is proclaimed through all the earth, and 
exceeds even the brightnefs of the heavens. 

$2. Out of the mouth of very babes and fucklings haft thou ordained 
frreagth, that thou mighteft fiill the enemy and the avenger. 

‘ The weakeft initruments are, in thy hands, fufficiently ftrong 
to fulfil thy purpofes, and to confound the oppofers of thy will. So 
fhalt thou hereafter enable the difciples of thy bleffed Son, plain ig- 
norant men, to work miracles, and to fpread the gofpel over the 
world : thou choofeft the weak things of the world, to confound the 
things which are mighty. 

‘ 3. For 
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© 3. For I will confider thy heavens, even the works of thy fingers} 
the moon and the flars which thou haft ordained. 

‘4. What is man, that thou art mindfu! of him; and the fon of 
man, that thou vifite/? him? . 

¢ When I lift up my eyes to the heavens, and there behold that 
glorious difplay of thy power, and thofe fplendid lights, which thou 
haft difpofed in fuch beautiful order; I am aftonifhed to think, that 
thou, whofe greatnefs I fee fo vifibly in the heavens, fhouldeft con- 
defcend fo far, as to fhew fuch grace and favour to this wretched 
creature man—Efpecially, that thou fhouldeft advance our mortal 
nature fo highly in that Son of man, the Lord Chrift, who was 
mindful of man, in his fallen eftate, and vifited human nature with 
his falvation. 

‘ 5. Thou madcft kim lower than the angels, to crown him with 
glory and worfhip. : 

‘ Thou haft given thy creature, man, fuch an exalted rank in 
the feale of beings, and haft conferred upon him fuch honour and 
dignity, that he is not much inferior to the inhabitants of heaven.— 
And ftill more clearly fhall this be feen in thy fon Chrift, whom 
thou fhalt advance far above the higheft angels in heaven; after he 
hath been for a little while inferior to them, by fubmitting to take 
our nature upon him. 

© 6. Thou makeft him to have dominion of the works of thy hands; 
and thou haft put all things in fubjeion under his feet. 

‘ 7. All fueep and oxen, yea, and the beafts of the field ; 

© 8. The fowls of the air, and the fiftes of the fea; and whatfoever 
walketh through the paths of the feas. 

* Thy goodnefs has given man an abfolute power over all thy 
creatures in this lower world, and they are made fubjeé to his ufe 
and pleafure: not only the beafts that are tame, but thofe that are 
of a wild nature. The fowls of the air cannot fly fo high, but he 
has ways to reach them; nor can the fifh, in the deepeft ocean, 
exempt themfelves from his dominion. 

‘9. O Lord our Governor, how excellent is thy name in all the 
world ! 

‘I will therefore conclude, as I began, that the whole world ought 
loudly to found forth thy praife, O God, thou fovereign ruler of all 
things.” Pp. 18. 


The beautiful Pfalm, on the marriage of Solomon with a 
daughter of the king of Egypt, is applied to the marriage of 
Chrift with his church; and in this manner there is nothing 
which cannot be ftrained by a warm imagination, either to fue 
ture events, or the incidents of common life. 


‘ g. All thy garments fmell of myrrh, aloes, and caffia, out of the 

ivory palaces whereby they have made thee glad. f 
'* Thy wedding-garments, worn by thee on this joyful occafion, 
{catter 
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fcatter through the royal apartments, richly inlaid with ivory, a fra- 
grance of the fweeteft perfumes: in like manner fhall the heavenly 
graces of Chrift be diffufed, as a {weet odour over his faithful fer- 
vaunts, 

‘ 10. King’s daughters were among thy honourable women, upon thy 
right hand did fland the queen in a vefture of gold, wrought about with 
divers colours. 

‘ Thy court was attended by many princely virgins, the daugh- 
ters of kings; and next to thyfelf was placed the royal bride, clad 
in garments embroidered with gold; an image of Chriit’s {poufe, the 
Church, which fhall hereafter fit with Him in heavenly places, ar- 
rayed in the garments of righteoufnefs and falvation. 

¢ 11. Hearken, O daughter, and confider, incline thine ear, forget 
alo thine own people and thy father’s houfe. 

© Underftand and confider ferioufly, O royal bride, the happinefs 
of being married to fuch a prince; and let not the thoughts of thy 
own country and family dwell too much upon thy mind: in like 
manner muft the true Chriftian, when efpoufed to Chrift, renounce 
the world, and even his deareft conneé¢tions, for His fake. 

‘12. So fhall the king have pleafurt in thy beauty; for he is thy 
Lord God, and wor/hip thon him. 

¢ So fhalt thou be moft beautiful and amiable in the eyes of the 
king thy hufband, who is now become thy Lord, and to whom thou 
oweft all honour and fubjeétion: and Chrift having purchafed and 
betrothed to himfelf his {fpoufe the Church, requires complete obe- 
dience from her, and that fhe fhould be pure from /pot or wrinkle, 
or any fuch thing. 

$13. Aud the daughter of Tyre fiall be there witha gift, like as 
the rich aljo among the. people fiall make their Supplic ations be efore thee. 

‘ The people of the rich and neighbouring city of Tyre fhall come 
and bring thee nougians: the moft powerful among them fhall folicit 
thy Seder : as the gentile nations fhall hereafter bring rich offerings 
and donations to the Chriftian Church.’ p. 163. 


Tt is not often, however, that our author errs in this manner. 
The paraphrafe is in general plain and perfpicuous. At the 
head of each pfalm is given a fhort account of its contents, and 
the occafion on which it was compofed. ‘The ferious reader 
will derive fome advantage from this mode of imprefling more 
firmly on his mind the many excellent moral. precepts with 
which this part of the Holy Scriptures abounds,—and by under- 
dtanding the drift of each compofition, and the frequent allu- 
fions to the rites and cuftoms of the eaftern work!, will be 
better able to felect thofe parts which he may apply to his own 
times and the purpoles of religious worfhip. 
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Treafon Triumphant over Law and Conftitution! addreffed to both 
Houfes of Parliament. 8vo. 25. Downes. 1795. 


8 Rs feope of this very bulky pamphlet is expreffed in the laft 

page, viz. that the ftatute of Edward III. is defective, and ought 
to be amended. But as the author has not fpecified the nature of 
the amendment or its extent, we fhall aflift hin from the general te- 
nour of the pamphlet, as far at leaft as we are able to make out his 
meaning. A law ought to be patied, ordering that Meffis. Hardy, 
Tooke, Thelwall, &c. be tried over again, by judges exprefsly fent 
for from Scotland for that purpofe, and confe uently that they be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, purfuant to the lidence which mutt 
naturally be paffed upon them ; that Meffts. Erfkine and Gibbs be 
tranfported for fourteen years to Botany Bay, for aiding, affifting, 
and comforting the above-mentioned traitors ; that the judges on the 
late trials be reprimanded; and the attorney and folicitor-general de- 
clared for ever incapable of ferving his majefty, upon account of 
the great lenity they fhowed towards the prifoners. The new act 
fhould alfo declare that all perfons affembling to petition for rights 
of any kind be deemed guilty of high treafon. For the preamble to 
this act, we refer to the pamphlet itfelf. 


sin Addrefs to the Prime Minifter of the King of Corfica: on the 

Subje of its late Union with the Britifh Crown, developing the 

real Planners of the Mea/ure, and demonftrating—that the Confti- 

tution which was fo gracioufly ratified in Fune laft, to his Maje/- 
ty’s Corfican Subje€s, contains, in Principle, that very Syftem of 

Reprefentation, which has been fo long and unfucce/sfully fought to 

be obtained by the People of Great Britain and Ireland, from a 

Parliamentary Reform. By a Barrifier. 8vo. 15, 64. Glin- 

don. 1795. 

That Mr. Pitt, who is here ftyled prime minifter of the king of 
Corfica, was once a ftrenuous advocate for parliamentary reform,— 
and that he is not only wor a friend to that meafure now, but op- 
pofes every attempt of the kind as dangerous,—cannot be denied by 
the moft zealous of his friends.. This deviation from principle af- 
fords our author grounds for fevere cenfure, of which he is by 
no means fparing. With regard to the chief objeét of the pam- 
phlet, he has clearly proved that the Corficans have obtained a full, 
free, and fair reprefentation in their parliament: but he has taken 
for granted only that fuch a reprefentation has been long and un- 
fuccefsfully fought»by the peorre of Great Britain. ‘The word 
PEOPLE Ought never to be ufed unlefs to fignify adecided majority ; 
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and it is certain that a majority of the people never fought or peti- 
tioned in any fhape for a parliamentary reform. When the table of 
the houfe of commons is covered with petitions from counties, ci- 
ties, and towns, we fhall begin to think that the pzopie have ex- 
preffed their will: at prefent, if we except the {mall focieties, call- 
ed the Confitutional and Corre/ponding, and the Friends of the Peo- 
ple, we know of no body of men who have met in a corporate or 
civil capacity to exprefs their wifhes on the fubject ; nor can there 
be a more effential difference between any two opinions, than there 
exifts between the focieties above-mentioned on the queftion of 
parliamentary reform,—the one reprobating the monftrous notion of 
uriverial futlrage as loudly as the other applauds it. The quef- 
tion, in fad, has not been taken up by the nation at large : and, till 
that happens, we cannot confider it as being more important than 
any other plan of public melioration, fketched out by ingenious 
men in their clofets. At the fame time we muft confefs that the 
pamphlet before us is written with great ability, and places the ad- 
vantages of reform in a light fo ftrong, that we think the country 
will not remain long ftrangers to them: and we are convinced that 
when the people a¢ ‘large difcover their fentiments, the parliament 
neither can nor will attempt to refufe the requifite compliance. 


The Crifis. A ColleGion of Effays written in the Years 1792 and 
1793, upon Toleration, Public Credit, the Elective Franchife in 
Ireland, the E mancipation of the Lrifh Catholics, with other Intereft- 
ing and ifcellaneous Subje&s. By the Right Hon. Lord Mount- 
morres, FR, S. 8vo. 3S. Boards. Hookham and Carpenter. 1795- 
Thefe Letters are forty-one in number, and in general appear 

worthy of being preferved in their prefent form. The noble author 

ranks with that clafs of moderate men, the calmnefs of whofe argu- 
ments and the fteadinefs of whofe principle sare efpecially requiftte 
at a time like this, when corruption and wild theory play into each 
other’s hands, and delude the public almoft out of their fenfes. We 
as not mean to fay that lord Mountmorres difplays any uncommon 

rigour or elegance of ftyle: but his fentiments are recommended 
by a perfect knowledge of his fubject, and a habit of reading and 
comparing the opinions. of others, and forming temperate and ra- 
tional conclufions. The following letter. may be felected as a f{pe- 
cimen of the waole. 

* Engaged as this country now is in the continuance of a land 
war, where our interefts are no longer concerned, fome pretext or 
colour of reafon, one would imagine, might be fubftituted i in place 
of that ridiculous phrafe, implicit confidence—a maxim of a very 
recent date ; fince lord Chatham himfelf, not many years ago, pro- 
nounced, that “ confidence in minifters was a plant of flow growth, 
nor did it eafily take root in aged bofoms.” 

- ¢ Affuredly fome excufe or apology fhould be made to a great 
3 country, 
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country, for lavifhing millions on a Flanders war, while thé re- 
fources of the kingdom are vifibly and daily declining; fome rea- 
fori, ‘if any can-be found, which might roufe and intereft the peo- 
ple to commit themfelves ini a war the moft ruinous and deftructive 
that we have ever experienced. 

- © Gérieral-affertions are, however, vague and unimportant, with- 
out proofs. The Dutch war in 1672, it is true, was atterided with 
a fequeftration of the bankers’ property in the exchequer—a f{pecies 
of public bankruptcy: but let any man caft his eye over the Lon- 
don Gazette, from the firft number in 1665, and'he will mot find 
in the commencement of king William’s and’ queen Aniie’s wars, 
of the wars of 1739 and of "1756, nay, in the American war it- 
felf, that the lift of bankruptcies were nearly equal, as at a 
to the military promotions in the Gazette. 

* Since, then, no reafon’ has been given for the continuance of 
the war, or, at leaft, none that is fatisfactory to the public, it may’ 
not be inexpedient to ftate the humble obfervations of a plain, ob- 
{cure individual, who, however, wifhes well to the commun y, on 
the trué grounds of the perfeveranice i in a land’ war. 

* "Foo many are to-be found, in high as well as in low life, who’ 
furvey the evils that afflict their fellow-creatures with a malignant’ 
eye, and’ confider ther-as-the great harvelt of private interett ; of 
this defcription are thofe who have availed themfelves of the prefent 
hurticatie in the fouth of Europe,. to effect a divifiow of @ free and 
midepetident kingdom-—thofe defpots who have made a-partition, by 


# dingonat line drawn throtigh the mafs of the whole territdéty: of Po~ 
hind. 

‘ The emperor havitig no oftenfible fhare in this fiameful eranf’ . 
ation, a’ queftion may be’ aftted, where is his cempen nn i6n for his 


figned, it feems, to be conqudred by the combined powers, and ceded 
to Auftria, The imperial Jofeph having difmantied the Flemifh 
fortrefles in’ 1785, from’ the negleé of. the maritime powers to en- 
force their guarantee ; this negleét is to be remedied, asd the: bar- 
rier treaty ve-eftablifhed at the expenfe of this country, and wen by 
a feries of campaigns, as it was acquired by the victories of the 
duke of Marlborough. 

* Unhappily for England, we are involved in a. treaty with Pruf- 
fia, figned the 13th of Auguft, 1788; by which the reciprocal 
contingents of 16,000 imfantry, and 4000 cavalry, are to be fur- 
nifhed whenever the requiring party fhall be threatened with hoftili- 
hes, 

‘ Upon this faithful and fhort ftatement let us paufe for a mo- 
ment, and furvey this plain and juft chart of the war, of its ob» 
jeéts and deftination. 

* Is the American crufade fo foon forgotten, or do we wifh, with 
paflive obedience, to plunge this country into worfe calamities ? Is 

Qs the 
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the minor to be preferred to the greater intereft, or the imaginary in- 
tereft of princés, to the folid and effential welfare of the people? 
Can an honourable mind, from experience or refleétion, fuppofe 
that there are, in the conduct of beings of that defcription, princi- 
ples either in point of honour or gratitude, of juftice or fair deal- 
ing, that can warrant juft grounds of confidence, or caufe even a 
temporary deviation from a regard to public welfare ? 

* The two great objeéts of the war, the prefervation of Holland 
and of Flanders, alfo being effeéted, what is there left for England 
to defire? and is not this the period to negociate, when we have ac- 
complithed our defigns ? 

* Our annals all difplay to our view the offers of Louis the XI Vth 
at Gertruydenburgh, in 1709, contrafted with the treaty of Utrecht 
in 1711: had we clofed with him in the former period, all the ob- 
jeéts of the grand alliance would have been accomplifhed ; but thofe 
conferences were interrupted by the continuance of the war, and 
millions were lavifhed to procure fhame and repentance at the paci- 
fication of Utrecht. 

‘ This leffon our anceftors have left us—to make peace in time, 
nor to commit public welfare to the uncertainties of continued hof- 
tilities ; the example may be highly proper, and the application of 
it to the prefent exigency is too obvious to require farther com- 
ments. 

* May the good genius of England refcue her from an intricate 
and interefted confederacy, where her interefts are no longer con- 
cerned; may the fupreme d fpofer of events preferve her from a 
long catalogue of evils, attendant upon land armaments and faith- 
lefs allies. Above all, may the maritime powers have no concern 
with fyftems of partition ; nor let England become the affociate of 
the royal confpirators againft the liberties, the independence, and 
internal conftitution of Poland.’ Pr. 153. 


Thefe Letters were originally printed in the Public Advertifer, a 
defun& paper, in the years 1792 and 1793. The author pro- 
feffes that he has no idle and ridiculous ariftocratic prejudices, to 
prevent his being of public utility in any way, nor in any fitua- 
tion; nor do we think bis rank at all degraded by the mode in 
which he conveyed his fentiments to the public, He candidly ac- 
knowledges that fubfequent events proved him miftaken in fome of 
his early « opinions on the extenfion of paper circulation: but it is not 
quite clear to us that his lordfhip was really miftaken. The affift- 
ance afforded by government to the merchants in 1793 does not 
prove that the chief of his arguments have not yet much force. 
Some.of thefe letters are upon popular topics, the French theatre, 
fofrionable clubs, &c. and are at leaft amufing. The only objec- 
tion is, that they are out of place ina collection to which the name 
of Crifs is given. 

8 Thoughts 
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Thoughts on the Public Duties of Private Life ; with Reference to 
prefent Circumftances and Opinions. By Thomas Macdonald, E/q. 
8vo. 25. Cadell and Davies. 1795. 

At the conclufion of this work the writer tells us, that ‘ many 
will think that he has confumed enough of time and of paper in 
writing about nothing :’ with thefe readers we by no means agree ; 
for it appears to us, that there is a great deal of every thing, and 
very little to the purpofe, in this compofition. We do not agree 
with our author alfo, that ¢ the fubjeéts (on which he treats) are 
not now in fafhion ;’ for they engrofs, and very properly, much of 
the public attention: yet we are fully of opinion with him, that 
* nothing is more likely than that this little eflay will fall dead-born 
from the prefs.’ The writer is an alarmift in the generally received 
fenfe of the word:—he can fcarcely bear that any idea on govern- 
ment, religion, or manners, fhould be ftarted, if it differs from 
his own opinions: and he tells us plainly, that he wifhes our honeft 
prejudices to be cherifhed and preferved. From an avowal of fuch 
a fentiment, what can be expected ? To preferve prejudice is the ex- 
treme of folly: the whole intent of reafoning and writing fhould be 
to eradicate prejudice of every fort ; and though many writers may 
offend by their attempts, and run into very dangerous errors by too 
grofsly attacking the fentiments of others, yet we cannot conceive 
an opinion more dangerous and more abfurd than that which in- 
culcates the propriety of cherifhing and preferving prejudices. 

It would be to no purpofe to follow this writer through his 
rhapfody. The frame of his mind may be feen from his notions of 
gentility. 

© Thofe diftinétions of rank which preferve the civil difcipline of 
fubordination, and that elevated fenfibility of mind which belongs 
to the true character of gentleman, are, next to religion, the beft 
guards df focial virtue; and yet on all fides they are expofed to the 
infults of every marauder who “ hangs loofe upon fociety,” and af- 
fects to wear the uniform of a philofopker. Too often (I muft fay 
it with forrow) are the bearers of fuch honourable diflinétions feen 
to defert their ftation, and give countenance to the bittereft enemies 
of their rank.’ p, 28. 

The gentleman is, it feems, freed from the power of temptation 
by fome latent principle which is not defined. 


* All the duties of integrity are enriched by a certain generofity 
of character, which fecure them again{ft temptations too weak for 
the juft pride of a gentleman; but, in general, much too {trong for 
the refiftance of ordinary habits, or common honefty. 

‘ But the ceremonial of ar.ificial diftin@tion will never of itfelf 
be produttive of that fuperior charaGer. I have only faid that fuch 
diftinétions are inventions in aid of the qualities of nature. It is 
indeed a truth too notorious, that fome men are born with a caft and 
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turn of mind fo.effentially wicked, fo entirely perverfe and difhoneft, 
or wretchedly.fordid and low, that all the care of education, the in- 
fluence of virtuous example, or the incitements of rank, can at.the 
utmoft dono more than diminifh the effect of fo much conftitu- 
tional evil: while true nobility of mind is often feen to fhine forth 
from the humbleft and deepeft obfcurity.’ Pp. 30. 


The writer is now upon his hobby-horfe :—he talks of gentlemen, 
‘country gentlemen, and independent country gentlemen ; and the 
‘character of the latter is faid to poffefs more of intrinfic worth. than 
any other in fociety. ‘That the latter character of late years, has been 
much improved, we are happy to allow : but that it ftands fo pro- 
minent in fociety, may be doubted: the coarfe and vulgar manners 
of the country gentlemen, which have been fo well painted by our 
novelifts, are wearing eff ; but we fee no reafon, why a man living 
in the country, cultivating his own land, or entrufting it with te- 
nants, employing himfelf in rural diverfions, and not unfrequently 
as fordid in his county eleiens as a citizen or a courtier in their 
refpective bargains, fhould be elevated to any height in the moral 
world above the others, whofe bread is gained by profeffional me- 
rit, by commerce or by manufactures. We conceive that mo- 
ral rectitude, mental and corporeal accompliflments; are not likely 
to be cultivated in a peculiar dezree by thefe country gentlemen : 
and we do not-wifh to encourage fo proud and unfounded a diftinc- 
tion ina country where every man according to his merit is enti- 
tied to refx tf, and may arrive to the higheft employments of the 
fiate. We leave our gentleman however to his hobby-horle, and 
wifh him much pleafure in his next excurfion into the country,— 
hop ving that he willaot be injured by the five-bar gates or the drink- 
ing bow ts of. his country gentlemen. 

AGfop an Alarmifi. 8vo. 25. Stockdale. 1794. 

It is cuftomary, we believe, with minifters in all times to endea- 
vour to gain certain men of abilities over to their party, and, when 
they have accomplifhed their ends, to difmifs them with a tarnifhed 
character. Such is the fate of our old friend A®fop in the hands of 
this author. The plain, honeft moralift is converted into a furious 
railer againft every nan who thinks reformation ‘neceff.ry and the 
war burthenfome ‘The principles are thofe of fir Roger L’ Eftrange, 
and the author has very happily imitated his elegant language ! 


Lhe Patriots Calendar for the Year 179§, containing the ufual Eng- 
lit Almanack, the French Calendar, &c. 12m0. 25. 6d. Bew. 
This little annual compilation contains all that a patriot wants to 

know, and much that. is of little importance. The patriotic,and 

civic fongs of the. French, with the mufic, may. by the warm ad- 

mirers of the revolution, be confidered as valuable. additions. A 

map of France, divided into the different departments, is prefixed. 


Reafons 
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Reafons why Terms of Peace frould be offered to the French Nation, 
Addreffed to the Inhabitants of Great Britain, through the Medium 
of their Reprefentatives in Parliament. 8vo. 2s. Allen and 
Weft. 1795. / 

The opinion that Great Britain was the aggreffor 4 in the prefent 
war g2ins ground daily, and is not a little ftrengthened by the re- 
lugtance of our miniiters to liften to the voice of: peace; fora maa 
cannot be very reluétant to relinquifh that into which he has decx 
driven. This able and intelligent writer takes a review of the con- 
duct of the continental powers previous to tlie avowal of hoftilities, 
—of the conduét of the French court, and of the Englifh cabinet, up 
to the declaration of war upon the part of the French nation; from 
all which he attempts to prove that there has been a fecret, a fettled, 
and a continued defign to overthrow that nation,—and to caft the 
odium of aggreffion upon them, by compelling them to make the 
firft declaration of hoftilities; and, in our opinion, he has been 
more than ordinarily fuccefsful. His faéts are arranged in a mannér 
fo perfpicuous as to afford the requifite conclufions without any 
{training or perverfion ; and, with refpeét to the abandoned con- 
duc of fome of our allies, we cordially agree with him, that ° if 
there be any defection of principle on the part of our allies, the re- 
proach of that defection is juitly incurred by us, in proportion as 
we have acceded to their plans and a their conduct ; nor does 
it matter in point of exculpation, at what period of time we united 
with them in thofe plans or fupported them in that conduct.’ (rp. 1:.) 
Upon the whole, thefe ¢ Reafons why Terms of Peace fhould be 
offered to the French Nation’ appear to be unanfwerabie, and, we 
truft, will have their weight with the public. 


A few Plain Queftions, and a little HonefR Advice, to the Working 
People of Great Britain. 12mo. id. Pridden. 1795. 

This author has been frightened by the levelling /yfem, and runs 
to St. Paul, from whofe works he has extracted what may be called 
a complete vindication of paffive obedience; price ane penny! This 
is, indeed, the ‘ cheap defence of nations.’ 


Al Letter to the Right Honourable William Windham, on the Intem- 
perance and dangerous Tendency of bis Public Condu&. By Tho- 
mas Holcroft. Se. 1s. 6d. Symonds. 1795. 


Mr. Holcroft had no fooner repelled the fufpicion of high trea- 
fon, than he found that neither the verdi& of a jury nor his * Nar- 
rative of Facts’ was fufficient to eftablifh his innocence. In adce 
bate in the houfe of commons, Mr. Windham wiihed the gentle- 
men in the minority joy of their exultation in the innocence of an 
acquitted felon! For this he was called te order, and attempted, 
but certainly very clumfily, to explain away. his expreffion. Mr. 
Holcroft calls him, therefore, to a fevere account, and reprefents to 
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him the dangerous tendency of fuch conduét in a man of his falents 
and ftation, at the fame time that he acquits him of any intentional 
guilt, ‘This is a part of a fyftem of thinking which Mr. Holcroft 
has adopted, and by which of courfe he muft be judged; but we 
are greatly miftaken if the world will acquit Mr. Windham of in- 
tentional guilt, after reading the inftances Mr. Holcroft has given of 
his deviation from principle in parliament, and his fhameful conduét 
towards his conftituents at Norwich. ‘The pamphlet, however, is 
written with animation and ability; and the following extraét is no 
unfavourable fpecimen both of the author’s talents and way of 
thinking. 

* Would I had the gift of perfuafion! Would I had the power 
to ftate a few indifputable and acknowledged truths in all their fim- 
plicity, and all their force! Then fhould I convince you, and all 
mankind, that war, perfecution, and hatred, muft everlaftingly and 
under all poffible circumftances be deftruétive. They never had, 
nor ever can have, any other origin than the irrational and ruinous 
effervefcence of the paffions; and, when the paffions are calmed, 
they can no longer exift. To incite millions of men to murder one 
another, and to pretend that this is for their mutual happinefs, ts a 
propofition too extravagant and abfurd for language to exprefs. The 
plea of ignorance only can be urged in behalf of thofe who main- 
tain fuch monftrous affzitions. To enforce the neceffity of felf de- 
fence, to talk of the honour of the nation and the impofflibility of 
peace, are fallacies which, however wife and good men of all par- 
ties may be amufed by them, are as pernicious as they are childifhly 
ridiculous. Who is the nation? Or, granting this abftract term to 
be a real exiftence, what can fo truly perfonify it as the general hap- 
pinefs ? Can ftabs with the bayonet, can limbs blown from the bo- 
dy by gunpowder, can brains fcattered by cannon balls, can the 
agonies of ten thoufand men, opprefling the bare earth with hor- 
ror, ftaining the rivulets with blood, writhing, groaning, and dy- 
ing, can the inclemencies of the fky, the damps of marthes, the 
agues, fevers, and confumptions of unfheltered ditches, can petti- 
lence, fire, froft, and famine, increafe the fum of human happi- 
nefs? Surely the time will come when men will never again main- 
tain doctrines fo diabolic, fo mifchievous, fo mad, fo abhorredly 
repugnant as well to reafon as humanity. This philofophy? This 
good government? This for a people’s happinefs ? Grant me pa- 
tience while I recollect the frenzy of the human race! This for a 
nation’s honour ? Common fenfe fpurns and fickens at fuch abo- 
minable affertions, 

‘ Again: granting this multiform being, this creature called na- 
tion, to be a reality: what is that other creature, called its honour? 
How much of the honour of the firft of June appertains to the 
failor who lighted the match that funk the French fhip, Le Ven- 
geur? Would it not be as yational to inquire how much of the 
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ilt > Poor wretch! He knew not what he was doing. By a tura 
of the wrift, he fent full twelve hundred fouls, poffeffed by heroifm 
unequalled fince the days of Leonidas, fhouting as they funk in the 
fame miftaken fpirit, for their nation’s honour, all to the bottom. 
Let them fink! Were they not French dogs? It was for the honour 
of old England ; and he could fhout when they could be heard no 
more. The aétors of Drury Lane, and the tumblers of Sadler's 
Wells, have acted thefe honours. .They have opened fchools to in- 
furiate mankind, and propagate a brood of heroes ; and the finking 
of fhips and the flaughter of their brothers were the topics of va- 
pouring and infult, of ballad finging and Bartholomew fair ribbald- 
ry, of crackers and illuminations, all for the national honour! Be 
it fo; but let thofe who. ufe and underftand the terms know that I 
am not one of any fuch nation; and, if thefe are its honours, that 
I hold its honours in abhorrence, 

¢ What can be faid ? Is this the age of reafon ? Exert yourfelves, 
fummon your fortitude, ye lovers of truth, proclaim her benevolent 
tenets, promulgate her peaceful precepts, or the age of reafon will 
never be here. Seek no perfonal vengeance, be guilty of no in- 
tentional infult, but declare your thoughts; and if perfecution 
come, becaufe you have openly and honeftly warned men againft 
their errors, give it welcome. Having accufed without malice, 
fuffer without complaint. Perfevere, and in life or in death you 
will receive and communicate happinefs.’ Pp. 32. 


For an account of Mr. Holcroft’s * Narrative of Faéts,’ fee our 
Review for January. 


NOVEL S&S. 


Ellen Rufiford.. A Novel. 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. fewed. Lane. 1794. 


Henry Fitz Aubin, a young Oxonian, on quitting college, returns 
to his father’s houfe in Ireland, where he becomes enamoured of 
Ellen Ruthford, the protegée of his deceafed mother. His father, 
however, who had fubfequently connected himfelf in marriage with 
one of his own fervants, oppofes his inclinations, and is obitinately 
bent on his uniting himfelf with the daughter of a lord Langby,—a 
young lady who had herfelf fhewn a ftriking predile¢tion for the 
match. Ellen Rufhford, aware of the advantages which her lover 
would derive from fo lucrative a connection, very difintereftedly 
waves her claim to Fitz Aubin’s affections; and, with a view of re- 
conciling his inclinations to the match, leaves the family, and re- 
tires to the houfe of a relation in England, where fhe is induced at 
length to marry a captain Faulkener. Fitz Aubin however does not 
fo eafily confent to relinquifh his attachment, but follows the mif- 
trefs of his heart, whofe hufband, very conveniently for our hero, 
quarrels with a ftranger, and falls in a duel.. This event removes 
difficulties that before appeared infurmountable ; Fitz Aubin is united 
to Ellen Rufhford, and—— fo there’s an end on’t, 

In 
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In this novel there is no want of that, which, we have too much 
reafon to fay, is a diftinguifhing characteriftic of the produétions 
from the * Miuerva prefs,’ namely, the frivolous and the improbable. 
Such of our readers, therefore, as have no obje¢tion to novel read- 
ing on thefe conditions, may refort to Ellen Rufhford for their af. 
ternoon’s amufement. 


The Offspring of Rufell. A Novel. 2 Vels. 1ame. 6s. fewed. 
Lane. 1794. 


‘ A tale in founding words I itrive to tell !’ 


From the title of this work we expected an hiftorical novel; but 
our expectation was not anfwered. The Offspring of Ruffell is a 
female, the ftory romantic, and the ftyle affected. 


The Cypriots ; or, a Miniature of Europe in the Middle of the Fif- 
teenth Century. By the Author of the Minftrel. 2 Vols. 7s. 
Boards. Bell. 1795. 

The title of this work is truly defcriptive of its contents.—Cal- 
liades, a noble and ingenuous youth, a native of the ifland of Cy- 
prus, travels through Europe in purfuit of knowledge and the arts, 
—at one time as the faithful and loyal attendant of an unfortunate 
and depofed fovereign,—at others, alternately, in the fuite of an 
ambaflador,—alone,—or accompanied by an intelligent friend. In the 
courie of this tour, an epitome is given of the hiftory of the times 
during the middle of the fifteenth century. The manners of the 
feveral courts are defcribed, the fplendid mafques and tournaments, 
and the rife and fall of chivalry. The hiftorical events, though but 
little inter{perfed with fiction, are conneéted by a ftory of a roman- 
tic nature, but not altogether unfuitable to the period i in which the 
incidents are fuppofed to have taken place. Our young readers may 
find, in the perufal of this work, fome information blended with en- 
tertainment. 

ME.DI1.C A -L,, -&e, 

A Treatife on the Nature and Cure of the Cynanche Trachealis, com- 
monly called the Croup. By Difney Alexander, Member of the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. 8vo. 25. Johnfon. 


We have feldom feen a more trifling, flimfy work. The author 
has not added a fingle idea to the ftock. Early general bleeding and 
fubfequent topical bleeding have been always the remedies which 
the beft practitioners have trufted. 


General InfruGions for the Choice of Wines and Spirituous Liquors. 
By D. M‘Bride. 8vo. 25. 6d. Richardfon. 

Our author’s inftructions are not always correct nor judicious ; 
but the Loc-kay de Efpagna is the never failing fubject of panegyric 
~—the firft, the laft, the midft, and without end. Of his good’di{- 
pofitions to promote the confumption of this favoured liquor, we 
iall tranferibe one {pecimen. 


6 Let 
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¢ Let it be obferved, that this wine muft not be diluted with wa- 
ter in any Cate whatever, but adminiftered in -its pure and genuine 
ftate. In high-raging fevers, from half a pint to a pint (according 
to the ftrength of the patient) fhould be drank off at a draught, and 
repeated every two or three hours, or until the fever is fubdued, 
which is generally within twelve hours. In like manner it fhould 
be liberally adminiftered to thofe in the firft ftages of phrenzy or 
madnefs, from its power in foothing and compofing the animal {pi- 
rits. Though this is contrary to the general practice of phyficians, 
we are not without inftances where, in this cafe, wine has had the 
defired effe&t. Women in labour fhould ufe this wine pretty fréely, 
efpecially, when the labour is long and difficult, it will be found 
amazingly to ftrengthen and facilitate the birth: this w e infift on, as 
deferving the moft ferious attention. It fhould alfo be the firft 
thing put into a child’s ftomach after being born, as it will fet every 
vital fpring of its tender frame in motion, and nourif more pow- 
erfully than even the mother’s milk. How many men of rank and 
fortune have ioft the hopes of their families arid bofom companiars, 
perhaps, for want of 4 fingle bottle of this wine! We are autKs- 
rifed to fay this from the number of infants and others it lias refcued 
from the verge of death, in the fimall-pox, meailes, fluxes, decline, 
fevers, &c. as appears by feveral declarations, made by well- ~mean- 
iny perfons, in fome of the public papers. Pp. 40. 


As a proof of our author’s knowledge of the nature of fpirits, 
we fhall only notice his frequently mentioning the addition of 
aqua fortis or fpirit.of nitre as a means of .increafing their apparent 
ftrength.—In fhort, the whole of this pamphlet is a quack-bill,. in- 
jJudicioufly executed, 


The Medical Mirror ; or, Treatife on the Impreghation of the Hu- 
man Female. Shewing the Origin of Difeafes, and the -Princi- 
ples of Life and Death. By E. Stbly, M.D. F.OR.H.S. Mluf- 
trated by elegant Copper-plates. 810. §5. Boards. Champanté 
and Whitrow. 


Another hand-bill! Dr. Sibly’s objeét is to recommend the folar 
and lunar tinétures; for the doctor, as we have feen in fome of his 
other publications, foars far above this vifible diurnal fphere. Some 
phyfiological confiderations on impregnation are premifed, in which 
the author adopts the fyftem of abforption, We fee it with fonje 
concern, as we fear it may in time be made fubfervient to a little 
licentioufne's,—and every eatable, or indeed the harmlefs weft-wind, 
be adduced to cover infamy, when the real caufe may be more dif- 
ferent and fomewhat more natural. Indeed from what we can col- 
leé&t of the virtues of the folar tincture in. the few’ hints which the 
doétor indulges us with, we cannot think his chlorotic patient quite 
fafe, unlefs nine months have peed: ‘According to hisows fydtem, be 


Should have given the lunar tin€ture: and if thefe influences can be 
abforbed— 
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ahforbed—For fame, Dr. Sibly !—let your theory and praétice be 
more confonant; or if the former be true—pray avoid the /dar 
tinéture in fuch complaints. 


A Treatife on the Nature and Prefervation of the Hair, in which the 
Caufes of its different colours and Difeafes are explained; as alfo 
the Means of promoting its Growth; and a Defcription of the Me- 
thod of reftoring the Hair to its natural Colour, when turned 
Grey by Time or Illnefs; or giving it, when Red, any Shade of 
Brown, Black, or Auburn, and the Means of removing Juperfluous 
Hair without injuring the Skin. With Diredions for Cutting, 
Curling, and Drefing the Hair; to which are added, Remarks on 
the Ufe of coloured Powders, and infallible Criterions by which the 
Purity of White Powder may be afcertained. By F. Mather, Per- 

Sumer to his Royal Highness the Duke of York, and Ladies’ Hair 
Dreffr, No. 12, Edward Street, Portman Square. 8v0, 25, 
Parfons. 1794. 


A quack-biil of another kind, more fkilfully drawn up: but the 
atihor is well acquainted with his fubjeét, and his dire¢tions in ge- 
neral are judicious. Had not the ‘ nutritive liquid’ been fo often 
introduced, we might have paffed over this pamphlet without a 
ftigma :—as it is, we are obliged to add, that, of all the pompous 
pretenfions in the title, we have only a very common well-known 
receipt for trying the goodneis of hair-powder, 


The TranfaGions of the Royal Humane Society ; dedicated by Per- 
miffion to his Majefty by W. Hawes, M. D. Senior Phyfician to 

. the Surry and London Difpenfaries, honorary Member of the R. P.S. 
Ed. Maffachufeits HB. S.—Mancheter L.P.S. &e. Fel. f, 
Sve. 10s. 6d, Rivingtons. 


The worthy and well-meaning editor of this volume has appear- 
ed before the public ona variety of occafions. Like all the publi- 
cations, however, from the fame. quarter, the work before us is a 
very immethodical affemblage of mifcellaneous matter, intended ap- 
parently to excite the public attention to a fociety which is cer- 
tainly calculated to render eflential good to the community. The 
different communications included are in fo complete a ftate of 
difarrangement, as to make it neceffary for thofe who would know 
any thing to read every thing ; and the typography is fo various, and 
the matter difplayed in fo whimfical a way, that on our firft opening 
the volume we took it for a collection of epitaphs. The following 
. fhort fpecimen is as much as our limits will allow on this occa- 
fion. 


6 A fill-born Child reftored to Life. 


* I attended Mrs. Howard, and, to my own and the goffips think- 
ing, her child was dead, and laid by as fuch; but, in about half an 
hour, when difengaged from the mother, I looked at the child, and, 

though 
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though it appeared totally dead, it ftruck me to ufe endeavours to 
fet the little animal frame in motion :—accordingly I laid it by the 
fire, rubbed it well with warm cloths and volatile fpirits, applied 
burnt feathers under its nofe, and blowed often into its mouth.—To 
my great pleafure, as well as furprize of the fpectators, the child, 
after fome time, ftruggled, breathed, and, foon after, announced 
his being alive by his cries. To the beft of my knowledge the in- 
fant is ftill living. T. Mantill, Dover.’ p. 232. 

After profe and poetry, letters, lifts of books, .addreffes, extracts 
from authors, &c. &c. &c. fucceeding each other, as Heeltap fays, 
with ‘all the regular confufion imaginable,’ we come to an index, 
to which the doétor has prefixed a Preface! To the Preface is an- 
nexed an Appendix ; to the Appendix feveral Addenda, and laftly, 
—what think’ft thou reader ?—* Addenda-to the Index of the Ap- 
pendix !!!’ 


The Phyficians’ Vade Mecum; being a Compendium of Nofology and 
Therapeutics, for the Ufe of Students. By the Rev. Fofeph Torwn/- 
end, Reétor of Pewfey, Wilts; and Author of a Tour through 
Spain. 80. 35. 6d. fewep. Dilly. 1794. 


Mr. Townfend has not accurately diftinguifhed thofe parts of the 
medical fcience, which a phyfician particularly wants, as a vade 
mecum. A nofological arrangement, and an etymological di¢tion- 
ary of the names of difeafes, are furely not of this kind. Dofes 
and formulz are more ufefu: but the common formule of eme- 
tics, Of laxatives, or antifeptics, might certainly have been omitted. 
The nofological arrangement is Dr. Cullen’s; the therapeutical, Dr. 
Duncan’s ; the formulz are partly from Berkenhout. But thé whole 
is not particularly calculated for a practitioner who is moft flightly 
acquainted with his profeffion. Of the fequel which is promifed, we 
¢an form no opinion. 


POETICA L 


Tie retired Penitent, a Poem. By Urfula Ivifon. Sve. 15. Mat- 
thews. 1794. 


This poem, as the title {pecifies, is entirely of a religious nature. 
The lady, in her fhort Preface, folicits the candour of her readers, 
and promifes greatly to acknowledge their countenance, fhould fhe 
be fo happy as to obtain it. If we cannot compliment the lady on 
the elegance of her tafte in poetical compofition, we give her credit 
for what is of more importance—for the fincerity of her intention. 
We feleét the clofe of the poem as a fpecimen of her abilities. 

‘ ’Tis thine Immanuel, thine alone to fend 
The delegated power that can amend, 
In diftant realms the uninform’d to teach, 
And to the uaconverted thine to preach. 
For 
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For ages yet unborn in triumph reign 

And all the tempter’s fubtile power reftrain, 
At thy bleft word, the heart fhall hear the call 
And at thy feet fhall Satan’s empire fall ; 

All cavils end, vain feétaries fhall ceafe, 

And diftant nations fing eternal peace.’ P. 21. 


| Subjoined to thefe verfes, is the Prayer of a Dying Penitent. 


The Paffons taught by Truth: an Allegorical Poem. By Thomas 
Beck, Minifter of the Gofpel, Bury-freet, St. Mary Axe, Lon- 
don. 8vo. 15. Chapman. 1795. 


The religious caft of this poem, or more properly this {pecimen 
of variety in poetic meafures, is fimilar to the former, though it has 
more merit in point of compofition. The author has properly cha- 

racterifed his own performance: we fhall therefore lay before the’ 
reader his own words. 


¢ The reader will perceive, that it is better adapted to the tafte of 
the ferious, than to the faftidioufnefs of the critic; and that the 
feelings have been more confulted than the fancy : but as the author 
would not willingly offend either, he hopes for the forbearance of the 
man of genius, wiiile he wifhes for the approbation of the man of 
piety.’ 

The reader will pleafe to form his own judgment concerning the 
merits of this allegorical poem, from the following quotations. 


¢ Tue Inquiry. 


© Wand’ring thro’ the maze of life, 
Afking, as I pafs along, 
What fhall quell the inward ftrife 
Of tumultuous paiflions {trong ? 
What fhall happinefs impart, 
Satisfy the foul’s defires, 
Fill the vacuum of the heart, 
Quench, or hallow, nature’s fires ? 


© Varn Puirosopuy. 


* Creeping from an hidden cave, 
Thick with thorns and weeds oergrown, 
Stalk’d a figure fternly grave, 
Like a mafs of fkin and bone: 
Such a with’red haggard fprite, 
Feeble, fault’ring, halt, and blind, 
As the vifions of the night 
Paint on a perturbed mind. 
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Blink-ey’d reafon—human lore, 

Held their god on either fide, 
: While beneath their arms they bore 

Mufty volumes, thick and. wide. 

“ Hear the voice of Wifdom fpeak,” 
Loudly his fupporters cried ; 

“ Ye that for inftru€tion feek, 
Make Philofophy your guide.” 


Muttering, then, in folemn tone, 
Vain Philofophy began : 
“ T can'teach, and I alone, 
Truth and happinefs to man ; 
Would you to perfection rife, 
Sit a pupil at my feet ; 
Mortals ! be ye good and wife, 
Virtue fhall the whole complete. 


“¢ T have travers’d nature’s round, 
Brought its hidden ftores to light ; 
Search’d the depth of things profound- 

Soar’d to objects out of fight. 
I have weigh’d the human mind, 
Taught the paffions each their bound, 
Moral reétitude defin’d, 
And with glory virtue crown’d. 


“ See the volumes I have penn’d ! 
Study thefe with patient care, 
Wifdom’s facred laws attend, 
And to Reafon bend thine-ear : 
Check your paffions till they die— 
Be your appetites withftood ; 
Banifh fear, and pain defy ; 
Mortals! be ye wife and good.’ Pp. g. 


Next comes falfe Re/igion,—then finful Pleafure; and at length 
comes Truth, and afterwards a wretched crowd of the Charaéers 
and the Paffons, which are all perfonified, and borrow language 
correfponding to their feveral appearances. The author feems a 
ferious man, and there are not a few paflages that have poetical 
merit. 


Songs for the Year 1795, facred to Truth, Liberty, aid Peace; ine 
Scribed to the Sovereign People.’ With a Congratulatory Addrefs te 
Thomas Hardy. 8ve. 15.6d. Jordan. 1796. , 
There is nothing in this publication (which contains a heteroge- 
neous mixture of religion, love, and politics) to attraét the attention 
of a thinking mind, excepting the proof it exhibits that fentiments 


of 
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of liberty, or, to {peak more juftly, of democracy, are pretty muchi 
f{pread among a clafs of people, who mix them up with ari ingre- 
dient, calculated above all others to produce a flrong and danger. 
ous fermentation, namely religious enthufiafm. A Hymn to cele- 
brate the Rights of Men, or the Acquittal of Hardy, is a thoufand 
times more to be feared, by thofe who dread alteration, than patri- 
otic toafts and fongs with three cheers at the convivial meetings of 
the Crown and Anchor.—Let' thofe who contemplate the figns of 
the times then tremble when the common people, and the religious part 
of that people are thinking of change. The Coalition is an odd 
one, between an Englifh Methodift and the French Atheifts, as 
they are called ; but then the former fings, 


© Babylon the great is fallen! 
All her pomp defcends to hell ; 
How the kings of earth are wailing! 
How they trembled when fhe fell !” 


© O ye faints ! reward her double, 
For the fuff’rings you have borne: 
Overwhelm’d in feas of trouble, 
Let the whore unpitied mourn,’ 
and is never without a prophecy to hurl at the head of a tyrant, or 
with fondand too oftendeccived expectation to announce the happy 
era, when we fhall fee 
‘ Earth’s num’rous fons from Jndia’s burning fands, 
To dreary regions ever clad in {now, 
With ardent, with fublime affection glow ; 
Exult with rapture, and unite their hands. 
Kindreds and titles, and complexions lofe 
Their vain diftinions; bound in equal ties, 
Earth's countlefs millions FRATERNIZE, 
And ONE GREAT FAMILY OF BROTHERS all 
compofe.’ 
The poetry of thefe fongs is pretty much on a level with that of 
Dr. Watts’s Hymns, when all the fineft have been taken out. 


The CoffceeHoufe. A Charaferifiic Poem. to. 15. 6d. Ro- 
binfons. 1795. 


This poem contains a confiderable fhare of humour, and may 
be read with pleafure at thofe houfes from which our auther has 
taken his characters. The following paflage is characteriftic. 


* Clofe to the fire fat one, whofe gorgeous wig, 
And waiftceat’s ample folds embofs’d with gold, 
Proclaim’d him Fortune's favourite ; whofe phiz, 
Wrinkled and pale, confefs'd his youthful days 
Were 
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Were fled, but not his love of youthful {ports. 
Oft with lack-luftre eye, and hollow tones 

By frequent cough impeded, he would tell 

Of many a prank of f{pirit and renown. 

Now, cloath’d with all that caution and expence 
Can heap on his emaciate limbs, he creeps, 
Tottering and flow, toward the genial hearth. 
Long has he fat contemplative; nor dream'd 

Of home, the wife man’s paradife—Ah, there 
He finds no folace, there no lovely face 

Of wife endearing, there no fmiles of babes. 
Alas, his fortune to repair, the prey 

Of vice and fhapelefs luxury, and to keep 

His fhatter’d relicks from the prifon gate, 

With the vain hopes of liberty, he wed, 

Full many a winter fince, in life’s full bloom, 

A richy-decrepid, proud, and vulgar dame 
Who makes his houte, by jealoufy and frowns, 
Darker than the dark manfion he efcap’d.’ Pp. rr 


The author of this poem expreffes his hope that the critic will not 
be difgufted though he can difcern in it neither the luxuriant hu- 
mour of Peter Pindar, nor the dignified fatire of Cowper. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Religion in Danger: addreffed to the Archbifhop of Canterbury, by 
the Curate of Snowdon: and fubmitted to the Cunfideration of the 
Clergy of all Denominations, 8vo. 25. Williams. 1795. 


The purport of this Addrefs is to perfuade us that all religious 
eftablifhments are in danger, and to convince the clergy that our in- 
tereft, and that of the church of Rome, are totally diftinét; and 
that to preferve our church, # pofidle, we fhould make it as pure 
and evangelical, and as free from all abufes as human inftitutions 
will admit, aad to introduce another lefs odious method of providing 
for the clergy than by tithes. In all this we join cordially, and are 
no lefs convinced that it would have been * happy for this country 
if we had-not embarked in the fame caufe with the powers of popery.’ 
We may alfo allow that the deftruétion of papacy, as foretold in the 
prophecies, is now accomplifhing: but we enter our proteft againft 
the inferenees he draws from certain faéts. ‘ Great Britain,’ fays he, 
‘ aéts a principal part amongft the monarchies, confederated for the 
fupport of the defpotic powers on the continent, and the hierarchy 
of Rome.’ This is but too true. ‘ Independent of cur foreign 
conneétions, the encouragement given at home to the caufe of popery 
in this country augurs not well to the proteftant caufe. The afylum 
granted to the priefts, the repeal of the penal laws azgainfi papifts, 

C.R.N, Arr. (X1V.) Fume, 1795. - R and 
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and what is ftill more alarming, to incorporate them in our fleets 
and armies, for the proteétion of our country.’ Thefe are not the 
fentiments of an enlarged and ‘liberal mind. What evil has refulted 
from the repeal of the penal laws againft papifts? On the contrary, 
what evils may not arife from keeping up intolerant. laws, at a time 
when there is a general difpofition to refift the beit conftituted au- 
thorities ?—-With this exception, the curate of Snowdon’s addrefs 
may be read with fatisfaétion by men of all parties;, and his advice 
relating to the. abufes of church eftablifhments is well-founded and 
feafonable. We would particularly recommend his remarks on the 
prevailing diflolutenefs of public manners. 


A Brief Sketch of the feveral Denominations into which the Chriftian 
World is divided; accompanied with a Perfuafive to Religious 
Moderation. By Fohn Evans, A. M. Paffor of a Congregation, 
meeting in Worfhip Street. Small 8va, 1s. fewed. Crofby. 1795. 


A ufeful publication, and capable of improvement in another 
edition. The defign is praifeworthy,—to introduce a fpirit of mo- 
deration and liberality among the believers of Chriftianity. By un- 
gerftanding the grounds of feparation in each fect, and reflecting at 
the fame time on the many points in which all Chriftians agree, it 
were to be hoped that our Saviour’s commandment might be more 
generally obeyed, and that Chriftians would recal to their minds his 
emphatical words, ‘ A new commandment give I unto you, that 

ge love one another.’ 

The work is divided into two parts :—in the firftis given a corm 
cife account of the chief fects of Chriftianity,—and in the fecond, 
fome judicious reflections (from the diverfity of opinions on many 
fpeculative points) on the neceflity of mutual charity and forbear- 
ance. In the preface to the firft part, notice is taken of the Atheis 
and Deift; but the Jew is, improperly in our opinion, difregarded. 
As the elder brother of the Chrittian, he claimed fome notice; and 
many readers would with to have a general acquaintance with the 
tenets of the three leading fects, the Caraites, the Rabbinical, and 
the Samaritan Jews. 

The different denominations of Chriftians are confidered under 
‘three heads—r.-Opinions concerning Chrift. 2. Opinions refpeéct- 
‘Ing grace. . 3. Opinions refpecting church government, and the ad- 
 miuiftration of ceremonies —Under the firit head fhould have been 
\ introduced the Sweilenborgians, who are mentioned only in a kind 
of fupplement to the third chapter; and in treating of them the true 
line of demarcation fhould have been drawn between the Tritheifi, 
the Sabellian, the Athanafian, and the Swedenborgian. Under this 
head come naturally the Socinians, traced up to their founder So- 
cinus, whofe opiniorts are mifreprefented and confounded with thofe 
of the Prieftleyans, and many modern Unitarians, It is faid that 
, 6 one 
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one of the objeéts of our Saviour’s miffion, according to Socinus, 
was ‘ to teach the efficacy of repentance, without an atonement as 
a medium of divine favour.’ The opinion of Socinus would have 
been better expreffed in the explanation given foon after of the doc- 
trine of Chrift’s death, as maintained by the Arians and Sabellians, 
that it was * fimply a medium through which God has been pleafed 
to exercife mercy towards the penitent.’ It is improper alfo, under 

the term Socinian, to comprehend a variety of opinions not invefti- 
gated by the ancient brethren of this perfuafion, and which belong 
more particularly to perfons of “the prefent day. In the fecond 
chapter the famous controverfy on thesfive points is confined to the 
Calvinifts, Arminians, Baxterians, and Antinomians. A fuller ac- 
count of each would have been more defirable, with the pointing 
out of the chief authors under each article. Under the'third head 
come, in the following order, the Papifts, the Greek church, 
the Proteftants : under the latter term, the Epifcopalians, the Diffent- 
ers from the church of England, namely, Prefbyterians, Independ- 
ents, Baptifts, Methoditts, Moraviaus, Sandimoniane, Univerfal- 
ifts, Swedenborgians, Quakers. The propriety of this arrangement 
may be difputed. “Phe Greek church will claim precedency of the 
Roman; and the Moravian, which is alfo an epifcopal church, and 
ftated falfely to have rifen under count Zinzendorf, will not readily, 
in point of antiquity, give way to any denomination of Proteftants. 
We cannot, from what has been faid, agree with the author that the 
Epifcopalians belong to the church of England, for they belong to 
many other churches; neither can the do¢trine of the alliance be- 
tweenc hurch and ftate——a topic in difpute shiefly in this century,— 
be confidered as a difcriminating mark of the eftablifhed church, 
The author is right in faying that. the members of the kirk of Scot- 
land are the only Prefbyterians in England; and we cannot conceive 
why any other Diffenters fhould.claim a right to this term, towhich 
from their mode of church government they have evidently no pre- 
tenfions. We might, if time would permit, point out fome further 
ipaccuracies in this work, which may be eafily rectified if the wor- 
thy author will attend more to the iogical mode of defcribing per 
genus et differentiam ; and we have been the more free in our re- 
marks, becayfe the. geod fenfe which pervades his reflections excites 
us to wif him fuccefs. By enlarging a little more the firft part, 
pointing out the chief authors on each fubject, and, if neceffary, by 
curtailing a little the fecond part, the work may be kept nearly in 
its prefent fize, and become a ufeful manual to young perfons likely 
¢o mix every day with Chriftians of various denominations. ~ 


‘Rg A Let- 
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A Letter to the Analytical Reviewers ; being an Examination of their 
Account of the Age of Reafon, or an Inv efigation of True and Fae 
bulous Theology, by Thomas Paine. To which is added, an Ad- 
drefs to the People of England. By a True Briton, and a Gra- 
duate of an Englifht Univerfity. 8vo, ‘1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1794. 


The Addrefs to the People of England, the only part of this 
pamphlet which can with propriety be noticed by us, contains a re- 
futation of the flimfy arguments advanced by Mr. Paine in his Age 
of Reafon. The author's warmth betrays him occafionally into in- 
temperate language : but upon the whole, this little traét is not ill 
adapted to its purpofe,—the fupport of the Chriftian religion, and the 
eftablifhment of the church of England. 


The Dignity and Felicity of the conquering Saint. A Sermon, occas 
Jeoned by the much lamented Death of the Rev. Thomas Reader, 
Pajtor of the Church of Chrift affemsled at Paul's Meeting, Taun- 
ton, who departed this Life Fune 4, 1794, in the fixty-ninth Year 
of his Age; containing fome Account of his Life and Chara@er ; 
preached at Taunton, Fune 15, By Fofeph Barber, of London; 
publifeed at the Regueft of the Church. Jowhich is added, an 
Appendix, containing fome farther Account of Mr. Reader's religi- 
ous Charaéter, By Samuel Rooker, of Taunton, 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 


1794- 

There are many perfons in London, who, on a call to travel 
an hundred and forty miles into the country, would think no more 
of the matter than juft to put a few fhirts into a portmanteau, and 
place themfelves in a mail coach: on their return home too, they 
would not confider this a very great exertion. Mr. Barber received 
a letter to attend a funeral, and preach a fermon (as is cuftomary 
among the Diffenters) upon the occafion; and his mind was thrown, 
he tells us, into a ftate of perplexity, which he expreffes in the fol- 
lowing manner in his addrefs to the church of Chrift, to which he 


had been preaching. 

¢ The letter came to hand Saturday morning, June 7th, the fu- 
neral was appointed for the next Thurfday, and the fermon to be 
preached the Lord’s-day following. Mufing on the length of the 
journey, 140 miles or more, the time it would neceflarily take ta 
perform it, and the fhortne{s of the time I fhould have for putting 
iny thoughts together upon fo important and folemn an occafion, I 
felt myfelf much difcouraged. But on the other hand, when I con- 
fideved that this appeared to.be a fpecial call of Pr ovidence, and that 
I might perhaps have an advantageous opportunity of doing good to 
the fouls of men, whilft I fhould manifeft my great regard to the 
memory of my worthy friend and brother; thefe confiderations pre- 


ponderated, and cafting mytelf upon divine protection and affifts 
ance 
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ance, I determined to comply with the requeft. God was very gra- 
cious; in preferving me both going and coming, and in carrying me 
through the painful work to which I was called. I would acknow- 
ledge his goodnefs with adoring thankfulnefs, and I thank you for 
your kind and candid acceptance of my fervices. In compliance 
with your requeft the fermon is now publifhed, and if it thall pleafe 
God to blefs it, for promoting the life of religion in you or in others, 
my great end will be anfwered.’ P. iii. 


As we never heard before of Thomas Reader, or the Church of 
Chrift aflembling at Paul's Meeting, it cannot be prefumed that we 
take a very great intereft in any part of the difcourfe which does not 
relate more immediately to Chriftians in general; and as the fenti- 
ments on death and a future ftate of exiftence did not claim our at- 
tention from any peculiar force of language or dignity of expreffion, 
few perfons, we imagine, not connected with the parties in the title- 
page, will think them worthy of .perufal. The church of England 
has very wifely given up the cuftom of celebrating its minifters in fu- 
neral harangues: and, if the Diffenters would foiiow the example, 
though tiere might be fewer occafions given to gratify the vanity of 
a preacher or the relatives of a deceafed perfon, there would be fuf. 
ficient opportunities for expatiating on the triumph of a Chriftian 
over his great enemies—fin and death. Mr.Barber need not have been 
difcouraged at the fhortnefs of the time for putting his thoughts to- 
gether, as we can venture to fay he found no difficulty in repeating 
at Taunton what he had probably preached in a hundred other 
places. | | 
Effays on the moft effential Theological Subjeés, particularly the Di- 

vine Humanity of the Lord—Man’s felf-derived Inteltigence—the 

Importance of Divine Things, Sc Se. By George Nicholfon. 

12m. 2s. Hindmarfh. 179438. . 

This publication is intended for the Members of the New Jeru- 
falem Church, announced by Emanuel Swedenborg, ‘ Meflenger 
of the Second Advent of our Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift.—It 
is fomewhat more intelligible than the works we have hitherto per- 
ufed from the fame fociety ; but to us, we confefs, it is ftill little 
better than a /ealed book. 


MISCELLA‘NEO WV 6. 


Moral Annals of the Poor, and Middle Ranks of Society, in various 
Situations, of Good and Bad Condu&. Sve, 15. 6d. Rivingtons, 
1793. 

The committee of public inftru‘tion in France, by printing anec- 
dotes of common foldiers for the ufe of their armies, gave rife to this 


collection of anecdotes for a much better purpofe,—the inftruction of 
our 
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our poor in every moral quality. Moft of the anecdotes are well 
adapted, though we could wifh that fome inftances of what are deem- 
ed extraordinary judgments had been left out, fince they may tend 
to excite fuperftitious ideas in the people, inftead of that abhorrence 
of vice which fhould be founded on general principles, and a ftrict 
imitation of the conduct of our Saviour and his apoftles in fimilar 
circumftances. As the work is not completely arranged for paro- 
chial inftruction, we recommend to the worthy editor to leave out 
every thing not eafily comprehended by common capacities. The 
names too of ancient Romans, which are very proper in grammar- 
{chools, are with difficulty fpoken by the lower claffes ; and the 
terms Pythagorean, triumvir atey—and we may add too jacobin and 
convention,—are fuperiluous in a fyftem of moral inftruétion. We 
regret indeed that the collector fhould feem to be fo much infeéted 
with the antijacobin mania, as to think it neceffary to allude to the 
prefent fyftem of government in a neighbouring country : we flud- 
der at the cruelties committed, ‘whether at Paris or at Warfaw; we 
deteft the crimes committed by ambitious princes or outrageous re- 
publicans ; but we feefome reafon to apprehend, that even in our 
own country there may be found perfons, who, from dwelling too 
much on the vices of their fellow-creatures, may gradually and im- 
perceptibly imbibe fome of the fame {pirit. At any rate, there is 
no need of introducing political topics into a Sunday-f{chool ; and the 
anecdote of the fitherman,—w ho, at the revolution, being taken 
up by a French admiral, and queftioned on his affection to king 
James and the prince of Orange, expreffed his ignorance of both of 
thofe gentlemen, but could not be perfuaded to fight again{t hjs 
country,—fhould be kept in view for the next edition of this work. 


La Souriciere. The Moufe-Trap. A Facetious and Sentimental Ex- 
curfion through Part of Auftrian Flanders and France. Being a 
Divertifement for both Sexes. By Timothy Touchit, E/g. 2 Vols. 
6s. Boards, Parfons. 1794. 


Mr. Touchit, in two filly volumes, has here prefented us with 
what he himfelf calls ‘a Jiterary olio.’? Anolio it certainly is: but 
whether we take the ingredients feparately or collectively, ‘the mejs 
is filthy and naufeous, and incapable of being relifheéd by any but 
the moft degenerate palate. In fome places, Mr. Touchit comes 
gravely forward with a page of morality; in others he attempts hy- 
mour; but his forte, after all, is double-entendre and obfcenity, of 
which he is by no means {paring. In the preface, however, he tells 
us very boldly, that the author is ‘ a gentleman well known in the 
republic of letters ;’ and farther, that the work ‘ difplays much wit, 
good fenfe, and fertility of invention, particularly in the dwdicroxs 
parts, where the a//ufons and illuftrations have a fingular -title to 
oviginality.” But pray, gentle reader, attend to Mr. Youchit’s apo- 
logy— | 
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+ If, fays he, modefly may find occafion for cenfure, morality will 
have ample fcope.for commendation ; for, as the author observes, 
who has given a difpaffionate, charaGer of his work, “ though fome 
ludicrous fcenes are painted witha force of colouring, the governing 
principle throughout this performance is, to exhibit the imperfecs 
tions and indifcretions of mankind, not, for imztation but admoni- 
jon: to difplay the perverfenefs and frailty of human nature, in the 
commiffion of errors repugnant to repeated canviction; and to en- 
force this great moral principle, that repentance for paft offences, 
and a change of life, are indifpenfable duties to fecure terreftrial 
happinefs, and thofe interefts in immortality, which are only to be 
obtained by rendericg ourfelves acceptable in the fight of divine 
favour.” P. vi. 


On this curious introduction we fhall leave our readers to make 
their own comments,—only obferving, that as thefe volumes con- 
tain what truly merits the appellation of very poor ftuff, and of that, 
very little in point of quantity, the author, inftead of Mou/e-trap, 
fhould have entitled it zomey-trap, or, in plainer Englith, catchpenny. 


A Difcourfe on the Duty of making a Teftament. By Samuel Char- 
ters, D. D. Minifter of Wilton. 8vo. 1s. Longman. 1794. 
A very ufeful, plain, practical difcourfe, on a fubje& of great 

importance to the peace and happinefs ef private families : and from 
the good fenfe abounding in it we are little inclined to cenfure its 
length, or to take much stotice of the Scotieifms which have efcaped 
the author’s pen. “In his next edition he may fubftitute Englith 
words for timeous and tincoufly, and change his expreffion * to 
teft thofe wifhes.? The difcourfe is divided into two parts,—the firft, 
on the duty of making a will when in health; the fecond, on the 
things to be attended to in this mode of difpofing of property. The 
reafons for making a will when in health are fummed up cancifely ia 
thefe words— 


© That the work may otherwife be left undone; that ficknefs in- 
difpofes the mind for doing it; that there are other duties more fuit- 
able to a fick-bed; that our good name in part depends on fetting our 
houfe in order; that care and thought are properly beftowed on the 
laft tranfaction of life; that a voluntary is preferable to a conftrain- 
ed act of duty; that the law of the land withholds its fanction from a 
death-bed-conveyance ; and that making a teftament while in health 
leaves ufeful impreéffions on the heart.’ — p. 31. 

The things to be attended to in the making ofa will are—the pay- 
ment of every debt,—the pointing out of your neareft relations as 
your proper heirs,—the remembrance of your benefactors and friends 
by tokens of gratitude and affeti@m,—then of the poor :—a confeflion 
of faith may follow, and a charge concerning the bedy. In this 
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are many things deferving of attention, which are too frequently 
neglected by perfons who otherwife feem to be not without affection 
to their own family, or regard to the good of fociety. The remark 
en minifters might have been followed by fome obfervations on thé 
mode by which they have frequently acquired property. If it ig 
true that ‘the minifters of religion in this land acted ari unworthy 
part, when by various collufive deeds they transformed church liv- 
ings into family eftates, or for a bribe transferred them into the cof~ 
fers of the great,’ it is no lefs true, that much property was tranf= 
ferred from family eftates by the abufe of the minifterial character 
near the fick man’s bed. 

We agree with pleafure in our author’s remark, that the wife is 
the hufband’s neareft relation, and has the greateft claim to diftincs 
tion in the divifion of his property, and that it muft be a pungent 
thought to the man, from whofe negleét in making a will an eftate 
goes to a diftant male and perhaps unknown heir, ‘ that the part- 
ner of his lot, his folace and comforter in health and ficknefs, fhould 
meet unkindnefs and ingratitude at the laft.’ Next to a wife, are 
children : and, if there is any ground for diftinétion, according to 
the prefent ftate of fociety, the daughters, contrary to the common 
mode, furely claim the preference: yet perhaps, as the author has 
obferved, ‘ an equal diftribution among children is moft likely to 
conciliate their minds to thejr parents and to one another.’ 

The limits of our Review will not permit us to bring forward 
many other ufeful hints: yet we cannot conclude without recom- 
mending to every man’s ferious attention the fentiments advanced 
on the law of entail. 

_ © The law of entail, as it exifts in our own country, is confidered 
by wife men as hurtful to the public, by obftruéting thofe improve- 
ments which multiply the neceffaries of life: hurtful to commerce, 
by placing land without the reach of a merchant: hurtful to the 
poffeffor, by depriving him of the ufe for which an eftate is chiefly 
defirable to a parent: hurtful to the younger children of a family, 
by rendering them unable to dig, and afhamed to beg: hurtful to 
natural affection, by rendering the father jealous of his firft-born 
fon, and the fon difrefpeétful: while the heirs of choice are loving 
and beloved: hurtful to the human heart, by flattering a prepofter- 
ous vanity, and immolating to the idol family pride, very coftly fa- 
crifices: finally, as hurtful to juftice (which the legiflature ought 
above all things to proteét,) by cutting off the ciaims of creditors 


when an heir of entail dies,’ Pp. 7. 
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